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' THE STANDARD MODERN TEXT-BOOKS. 


: APPLETONS' 
READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 
Ohio; MARK BAILEY, A. M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


It is not au extravagant assertion that Appletons’ Series of Readers has exerted a wider and more beneficial influence upon education 
in the United States than any other school-booke ever published. Their metho?s are in harmony with the progressive spirit that is now 
pervading educational circles everywhere, and one of the results of their extended circulation is better teaching, better books of all 
kinds, and, consequently, better education. 

It is unnecessary at the present time to herald the merits of ‘‘ Appletons’ Readers.” They have won for themselves, by a few years 
of use and usefulness in thousands of schools, a reputation that is substantial, that will make them the standard and preferred series 


for many years to come. GE O GR. APHIES X 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. Based on the Principles of the Science of education, and giving special 
prominence to the Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 

The announcement of a new series of Geographies, based upon improved methods of teaching. and im accordance with the a¢ vanced 

educational demands which had brought Appletons’ Readers so quickly into prominence, led to similar expectations in regard to the 

success of the new books for geographical study. The many unsolicited expressions of approval they have received, the promptness 
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Terms: $2. a year, in advance, post-paid. 
SINGLE COPIES 6 CENTS. 
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with which they have been adopted in a large number of the best schoo!s of the country, and the remarkable satisfaction they are giving 
ve1ywhere, indicate that they are destined to be the most popular and successful geographical text-books ever published. 
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APPLETONS: GEOGRAPHIES, 


Appletoas’ Geographies introduce topics 
in such an order as to make each step forward 
jintelligible to the pupil. 


Appletons’ Geographies give special 
prominence to Jeading industries and com- 
|merce, and their relation to the physical con- 
ditions of the country. 


LPPLETONS’ READERS 


Were the first school publications that fully 
recognized the advanced position and new de- 

mands of the teachers’ profession, and that 
embodied in a perfected form the Modern 

ic! 9} Educational Ideas which, in the intellectual 
t activities of the age, were demanding higher 
, (gand better expressions in harmony with the 
14 Bpprevailing spirit of progress and improvement. 
The fact that in all the series of Readers that 

have been issued since the publication of 
Appletons’—and they are numerous in conse- 


quence—the distinctive features which have 
made the Appleton series the standard and 
0. BPreferred 





Appletons’ Geographies were construct- 
ed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 


Appletons’ Geographies contain just the 
amount and kind of knowledge on this subject 
tHat should be given in a school course. 


ext-Books of Reading in this 
Country have been imitated, is the strongest 
Do ee of their acknowledged superiority 
caay. merit. 


nippletons’ Readers are not machine- 
books, but are the carefully shaped re- 
sults of long and intelligently conducted work 
in the school-room by the Most Eminent 
aad Successful Educators in the country, 
from whose convictions and necessities these 
books were evolved. 


Among the sloped endef features which are philo- 
3 developed and effectively applied in apria. 
ERS, and which ha’ 





Appletons’ Geographies combine beauty 
of illustration and typography with every ele- 


|ment of mechanical superiority. 


Appletons’ Geographies are rapidly be- 
coming what their title indicates, the Stand- 
ard. 


Appletons’ Geographies retain the use- 
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= every Prosrean ressive teacher, are the following: ful, dicard the useless. 
t. language Lessons and Lan Study as the 
a [~~ ==algrewh. Appletons’ Geographies present facts in 
7 and Sentence m i i 
der study of Corbasamngn, Waebecag a ee ol of their logical development. 
‘fa Mt exercises. : 
ne panel « and Phonic pothed combined, which has Appletons’ Geographies embody a natu- 
' oO to ° - : : 
ria — oo Se See best way ot. etiing ral and philosophical system of instruction. 
od Literary Excellence of the readi er a Appletons’ 
i with the sugyestive lane be fe ene 206 Geographies are up to date, 


Mor's lang uage, as illustrated in the Sheher books. 
Beaut Illustration, regarded both artistically 
aad educationeity and as an important auxiliary aid 
| Appletons’ Readers are comprised in a 

re of 

Five Books, with Speller combined. 





i For Bate Fa cn tt of the —teee and Three Hundred 


other Standard Text-Books in 
Notes,” new series, jost published all mailed free to tendhers end éobool 





\statistically, aesthetically and educationally. 


Appletons’ Geographies promptly record 
all geographical changes. 
* Geographies are, in the best 
and highest sense, the books of the period. 
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WHAT EMINENT MEN SAY OF THIS 
GREAT WORK. 


I have examined Tar Preop.e's CYC) OPEDIA, 
and find that it answers what I believe to be the 
want of a work of that class. 

B. F. BUTLER, Gov. of Massachusetts. 





It covers the field of knowledge effectively, and 
gives just that information that all want. In 
short, it is just the book for reading, thinking 
American citizens, 


UNRIVALED SUCCESS 


OF". VEL 


Greatest Book oftte Age 








HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





50th THOUSAND ISSUED. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF Ty 
PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA, 






We cordially welcome this new Cyclopedig 
because it is based on correct principles. The 
Cyclopedias hitherto published consist of Many 
volumes, and are cumbersome for popular yy 
THE PROPLE’s CrcLOPEDIA is the cheapest thy 
is now published in a form that is at al) accep. 
able.—New York School Journal 

re 


Take them all inall, it is no exaggeration to», 
that these volumes contain more Oowledge thay 
any ten other volumes that can be named and 
|they amply prove their claim to supply a play 
{tha was not filled before.—N. ¥. Daily Graphic 











The People’s Cyclopedia 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 





lt has brought down the history of the whole | Is the result of many years of preparation, and emb les the work of over } 
FOUR HUNDRED of the ablest scholars of this country and Europe. 


world’s life literally to the present year. To men 
in any vocation it is, in my judgment, worth 
more tha. it costs, F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cent. New York. 





Its maps are very full, and embrace the most 
recent discoveries; and its illustrations are all 
well eaecuted. The character of the men who 
edit it gives reliance to its statements. 

JOHN M. BLOSS, 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Ind, 





Before examining THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA, 
Icou'd not conceive how so good a work could 
be made. I cannot now imagine how a better one 
can be made. 8. W. MASON, LL. D., 

Supervisor Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 





The PropLe’s CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE is a most valuable work. I know of 
nothing ef the kind equal toit. It ought to be 
in every family. THOS. BOWMAN, 

Bishop M. E. Church, 





It is not old, foreign er expensive, but com- 
pact, handsome, handy, new and suited to every 
American house and home. We heartily recom- 
mend ittoall. C.N.SIMS, D. D., Chancellor, 

_ And all the Faculty of Syracuse University. 





Having purchased and placed THE PEOPLE'S 





it. is TEE 


Latest, Cheapest and Most Complete Cyclopedia 


It contains 58,000 Topics, 
130 Maps and Diagrams. 


The Most Popular Cyclopedia 


For the HOME, the LIBRARY, the SCHOOL, 
the COUNTINC-ROOM. 


5,000 Illustrations, 








CYCLOPEDIA in our township schools, and thus 
tested its value for illustration and as a book of 


THE APPENDIXES, 
Covering some 250 pages, so extensive and important that many consider 
them worth the price of the entire work. 
THE MAPS, 


Numbering some 130, were made expressly for this work, and are 
brought right down to date. We give you a Map of every Continent, Em- 


reference, and finding it of interest to both pri-| pire, Kingdom, Republic, State and Territory, on Earth. 


SPECIAL. 


We have just completed a series of entirely new Maps, brought 


mary and advanced pupils, we heartily recom- 
mend the same as being all we expected in utility 
and convenience, M. W. MARSHALL, | 
J. L. CUMMINGS. 
Lzon GOATMAN, 
M. G. Erxon, 
Trustees Pub. Schools, Parke County, Ind. 





“T have given THE PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA a! 
thorough examination : I have long been anxious 
to find a satisfactory work of the kind, for use in) 
the public schools. The more I have examined) 
this work, the more I have been delighted with 
its remarkable merits. It fulfills every promise 
of the preface, I should thussummarize its chief 
meri. :— 


ist. Its literary execution is very superior; 
prepared by eminent scholars who are practical 
writers; its statements are accurate, while its 
style ig pure, vigorous and lucid. 

2d. Its condensation of material has been ef- 
fected with masterly discrimination. Most Cy- 
clopedias of limited size present mere skeletons 
of knowledge. without flesh or blood. The top- 





down to date, of each State and Territory, engraved in the highest 
‘style of art, and upon the back of each Map we give tke population 


of each County, white and colored, native and foreign; also, the 
voting population according to final revision of 1882, 





AS A GENERAL CYCLOPEDIA 


It is The Most Comprehensive in Scope, 
"The Most Thorough in Scholarship, 
Most Systematic in Arrangement, 
Most Practical in Information. 


The Most Complete in Topics, 
Most attractive in Appearance, 
The Most Convenient for Use, 
The Most Recent ia Publication. 


THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 





THE RANGE OF TOPIOS TREATED extends to all that is both useful 


and needful in the large circle of general information,—History, | 





We have seldom seen on our tab!e a work more 
| welcome than this exhaustive, yet very « mpect 
|Cyclopedia.—N. E. Journal of Education. 


Every important subject is treated clearly, co. 
cisely, and briefly. All the facts worth knoy- 
ing are plainly and compactly given.—Chicay 
Tribune. 


An original and valuable feature is an exten. 
sive series of appendixes, occupying some 2) 
pages. Judging from the topics enumerated a 
covered by these appendixes, we should say 
they would make a respectable Cyclopedia in 
themselves.— Boston Journal. 


It is certainly a valuable work. It is just what 


the name indicates—a Cyclopedia for the people. 
—Indiana School Journal. 








The whole field of knowledge is brought in 
epitome in the compass of two volumes, nor 
does this condensation preclude all necessary 
fullness for the use of the average reader.—s. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Here is a work that fully meets the lack ota 
plethoric pocket-book, and which can be bought 
by every one. It should find its way into many 
homcs, where it will never be otherwise thana 
welcome inmate.— Brooklyn Times. 





We were delighted when there was brought to 
our sanctum such a concise yet comprehensive 
work as THE PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA, and which 
it does not take a small fortune to purchase.— 
Daily Saratogian. 








| It isa delight to turn to its pages for the re 


\freshment of knowledge.—Saturday Review, In- 


dianapolis. 


pans — 





For the desk, for immediate reference, and for 
the family book shelves, it affords just the con- 
prehensive and portable work, the need of which 
is so generally felt.— Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





It has been adopted by many educational i 
stitutions as a text book, upon the strength of 
jis merits.— Philadelphia Methodist. 


There is not a subject, ancient or modern, of 
any branch of science, that the work does not 
treat upon,—30 editors were employed upon it, 
and 4(0 special contributors.—New Haven Kee 





ics of Tum Prorie’s CrcLorxpra present all the, Biography, Mechanism, Invention, Commerce, Agriculture, Manu- |ister. 


facts which, in a popular sense, it is important 
for us to know. 


factures, Philosophy, Theology, Science, Art and Travel, It is a 





The excellence of the work cannot fail to mak 


34, Its mechanical execution is in the highest well-appointed and completely-stored warehouse of facts ; of things | friends for it wherever it is introduced. —(wr 
which men and women who wish to be well informed in general 
4th, The appendixes contain a world of valu-)- knowledge and current events should know, or have the means at |} 


style of art in every respect. Its numerous maps! 
and illustrations are both beautiful and suitable. 


able information in a small compass. They alone) 
are worth the price of the book. I shall improve} 
the opportunity t» subscribe for myself, and feel 
gure that I have found the right, Cyclopedia for, 
use in the schools.” H, F, HARRINGTON, | 

Supt. of Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 





The above are but extracts 
from hundreds of Testimoni- 
als furnished the Publishers 
to the high excellence of THE 


hand to invéstigate, 


Sold only by 


For terms to Agents, Specimen 
other information 


Subscription. 
(which will be sent to any address), or 


in regard to this great work, address 
‘PHILLIPS & HUNT, New York and San Francisco ; 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 826 Broadway, N. Y. City; 

JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis ; 

MARTIN GARRRISON & CO., Boston, Mass. 

F. A. DAVIS, Attorney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
dianapolis, 


J. M. OLCOTT, In 





PEOPLE’® CYCLOPEDIA. 


VA ey 


Falgig Wier wok vtcnmnt 0) 3: 10) 


| necticut Farmer. 


It is a Cyclopedia that every family shoul 
have, andevery teacher and pupil will fin # 
lindispensable sine qua non to his library. TH 
| whole work is a monument of industry and cr 
ical scholarship.— Boston Post. 





The trifling sum of FIVE 
CENTS a Day for a Single 


Year will provide an amount 
sufficient to purchase the 


entire work. 
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JOMN WiLEY & SONS, New York. 
Publish the following with Many Other Books and Industrial Works. 





ELEME PLANE AND SOLID ELEMENTS OF DRAWIN THE. In 
Free H eotribal pywine. With Let Three Letters to By Joba Ruskin. 
reRING and some elements of Geometrica! Orna- | With Mlustrations, drawn by the *ainthor. 12mo, 

mental , including the Principles — | cloth, 61. 
monic Ang "Ratios, etc., in three parts. P ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE, THE. 
pe Drawing, or from the Fiat. Part a Arranged for the use of Schools. ®By Jobn | 
7 Part Il].— ki a 
ents of Geometric Beauty. For Draughts- a » 12mo, cloth, 2. 





men and ms, and Teachers = ene of 
Jndustrial an d Mechan: Drawi os 
ward ty C.E., with 12 folding pla 


many woodcuts. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS AND OPER- 


“IT have never oat, in ‘he pF. -, —y~ I have made, 

met with a person who could not learn to 

—Joun RUSKIN. 
FIRST STUDIES IN DRAWING. 

ing a Drawing from Objects, 

Animals, Benj. H. Coe. 


ations. ln four Divisions. Complete in fifty-four studies. Neat cloth, 60c. 
Div. _I.—INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS. COPY BOOK, WITH INSTRUCTIONS. By 
Div. I1.—FuNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS. Benj. H. Coe. Neai cover, 37i<¢e- 
Div. IL1.—PLANE PROBLEMS AND PRACTICAL “The designs introduced in these first studies are 
OPERATIONS. simple, lead naturally on to the more complex. 
Div. [IV.—ELeMENTS OF TASTE IN GEoMET- | The book is its own instructor and is the best of ite 
RICAL DRAWING. kind 


Text-Book for Schools and Artisan Classes, KERAMICS. A COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
4 “for self-ing - “4 Bo, A i } we oy TK, me Ly Amece, ty 
vith eo. by _ = _ one volume, cloth, and three folio Albums of 


lates in one. Portfolio, $3. 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PROJEC- ART CULTURE. A Hand-Book of Art 
tion Drawing. Involving three Dimensions, 


feigned for use in High Bchools, Academics. Technicahties and Criticisms, selected from the 


Engineering Schools, &c., and for the self-in-| Wor Ks.of John Ruskin, and 


truction of Inventore, ‘Artisans, &c. In five; paee 4 Rev. WJ and Art Studen 


Divisions.—I. Elementary Projections. II. De- | 
tails of Construction in Masonry, Wood, and | | awe hh gy HI Alphabtical 


Meral. Iti. Rudimentary Exer 
and Shadows. 1V. I:ometrical and Oblique cr 
Pictorial Projections. Vv. ag Structural 


volume, witn many ill tions. 1 vol. 12mo, 


cloth extra, gilt head, $3. 


win B Edward Warren, late feasor | ., Mr. Piatt has worked out an idea so striking for its 
prme Hensse An Polytechnic Institute. Fourth p~n-y-y-g bk. A, 1S oe had 
edition. revised and enlarged. Plates, 12mo,! not executed it before him, He has over the 
cloth, $1.50. vast and su’ of John Ruskin'’s Writings, and 


areas 

b there, as . 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PROB- | Suited“hic pornose bas put ail these parts 
lems in the Lineer Perspective of Form and | again intoa Oiitereny ante, constituting a clear and 
Shadow; Or. the Represe::tation of Objects as! harmonious 8s; stem of art principles, wherein Ruskin 

made from the Representation of , lithe i me d Ruskin to 
one toes they are. In two parte mitive | 2code., On the whole, we see not what this book 
ec ~ i he, 

na. with on introduction. il, Dutivedive lacks of being a le Et 6 oe 


Methods, with some Notes on Aerial Perspective es Se ae a 
etnc ote: é ve. « 
By 8. Edward Warren. Wood engravings. 12mo, A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, SPHER 


cloth, $1. feal and Physical. With Astronomical Prob 


lems, and Solar, ay and other Astronomical! 
PLANE PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY | Tabics for the use of ges and Scientific 
GEOMETRY; Or, Problems in one Elementary { Schools. By Prof. William A. Norton. Fifth 
Conic Sectiors—the Point, Straight Line, and | edition, reviced, remodeled, and en! Nu- 
Circle. In two Divisions.—I. remeery @se- merous plates. 1882. 8vo., cloth, 83 
strumental Problems. II. Geometrical Problems.| «tn The reat a new edition the aim has been to em- 
By 8. Edward Warren. With an eregneten. body on Ge at determinations, discoveries, and re- 
Pilates, and woodcuts, 12mc, cloth, 1.25. searches as this could be done = a college 


The above works are believed from long Fe tel textbook without rewriting considerable 


he testimony of many correspondents to be at once 
tncutary in mater, and ihorouph but simple in reat-| AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
ment ; pertectiy ad adap Dted to ‘prep. reparatory scientific in-| Differential Calculus. Founded on the Method 
uruciion, giving reasons and prinviples along with | of Rates or Fluxions with Numerous Ilustrative 
abundant practice, rather than plates for imitation . J. M. Rice, Head of 
. 8. Naval Acad., and f. 


with arbitrary ge oa =, pine aii th a” 
vi id r 
4 By pe Ry As . Johnson, St. John’s Col., Annapolis, Ma. 
Seoondl edition, revised, 8vo., cloth, 83. 





thus ek, for separate use, and capeciaily for sel /- 
insiruction. 





Goesake | 8; 








RICK &. JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL 
Caleulas. Abridged ecition, 12mo, cloth, 81.50. 
RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL 
and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. bound in one. | 
Cloth, $2.50. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Abridged edition, 
j adapted for Cullege use. By Prof. W. W. John- 


| eon. With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Ri oe, 
to draw at all” | . 


of U. 8. Naval A » and companion bx 0k to 
kice and Johnson's Abridged Differential Ca)cul- 
“We heartily commend the book to all who want a 
good Text Book.” — Mathematical 

“It seems to me one of the best books for instruc 
tion that I have ever seen.”—Asaru Hai, Odservaiory, 
Washington, D. C. 

A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By 
Profs. Oliver, Wait & Jones, of Cornell Univer- 


sit 2, BVO. cloth, 81.25. 
work contains many concise and valuable 
methods of tmv . 1t has a 


s the best text-boox in ite 
franck, and So meekly at tae Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology lt is rev and corrected from a 
previous issue "—Journai of Education. 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE ie ay ee GE- 
ometry. A Text-Book, Includi ing Numerous 
Examples and Applications, a Especially 
Designed for mners. By Geo. kK. Briggs, 
Ingsructor in Mutnemad Harvard Goliege. 
Adapted to Colleges, , and Scientific 
I nutions. 12mo., cloth, @1. 50. 
MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC , Somee 
tations. With numerousexam a belng ip 
y Prof. } 


ctory to the Study of 
A. C. Compton. For nigh ‘Schoo is, Aci- | 
os Scientific Institutions. 12mo., cloth, 


pe the rere taught at of cofeuiaston a Oe Eee. of of Log 








ms w ak | 
we wogened the uitiplication “Ta Table, it socal be 
roved in fe a poss saving 

ase." Bagencering 

MANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND LITH- 
ology. Containing the Elements of the Science 
ot Minerais and Roske for the use of the Practic- 
al Mineralogist and Geologist, and for Instruc- 
tion in Schools and an pe Jas. D. Dana. 
Third edition. re-written. L- 
lustrated with numerous wood-cuts. 12mo., 
cloth, $2. 

QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By 1. EB. RH Prof. of Cuemistry, Glasgow. 

imo, clo 50. 

othe Pomel cet saya Suave | 

=< er s an e value.” 


ey excellent and o 
es > for by scientific men.”—<Sci niéfic 
can. 


arithms 
of time and pa- 


Chemical Analysis. 


A SHORT COURSE IN QUALITATIV® 
By J. M.craits. With the 


ne# notation :vwed wih addiitons. By Prof, 
Chas. A. Scuaeffer of Cornei institute. Yhird 
| edition. lzmo., cioth, $1.50, 

INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIC CHEM- 
fetry. ‘I'ruusiateu frow the German ol A. Fine 
ner, Prof. of Chemistry at Berlin, with udciuions 
and revisious by P.:ot. P. i. Austen, of Ku.gers 
College. a Text-vook for the use ot Colleges 
and High Schools. 12mov., vioth, $2.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ME- 
chanics. iby Prof. ve Volson Wood. wully tus, 
Kevised. 1982. lémo.. cloth, 61.50, 

This work is designed to give more attention to the 
funuanmkntal principlhs of uanics. Analysis is 
eubordinated, and Wuat is used is Of a Very eumen- 

| tary character. 0 taiculus “dd DOF any Qualysis 
of a hig cuaracteT, anu yet Liaky provieums Whicn are 
@eMerally cual ic rec Aqu ite GiMieusl are Defe sO: Ved ID 
@ wry simipic Inanmr. bLYvery chapter contains nu- 
merous provicms and ¢Xampics, lac tormer o. Which 
are fuily sv.ved ; but the laiver, which are Dumerical, 
are unsolVe ., aDd are Ink Dued 6 LawlUarize the stu- 
dent wita the principics, anu test his avuily to apply 
the subject practic aly Al tae ciose of cach chapuwr 
ie @ it of Exercises. These const of questions of a 
geperai Character, m quiring no analysis in orver to 
answer them, but slmpiy a,jood know wuge of the eud- 
ject. The mechanics of Luids forms un important 
of the wors. 
, do., with key & supplement’, '2mo. cl. 63,50, 
SUPPLEMEN'’ AND KEY to dito, S1.5u 


ELEMENTARY MeCHANICS FOR THE 
Use of Colleges and sSchuols, 


By ». >. Dana, 
Agmistant bioi. of Natura: Pui aupuy. Yase Vol- 
lege. Second edition, 12mo., cwth, ¢ 1.50 
“Ali Students and Mechanics will find the above a 
most admirab.« work. dustrial Wor 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MEC HAN- 
jes. lotroduciory .o tae siuay uf Paysical sei- 
ence. Designed ior tue use of Schoois, eto, By 
Philip Maguus. Wito nulwerous examples and 





121 wood engravings. 15m »>.. cloth, 31.50 


GREEK AND ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
ment (Critical.) Consisunyg of tue Greek text 
of schow, wun woe Reading , both t xtual and 

| Marginal, of Gricsbaca ; aud .Le variativas Of the 

editions of Stephens, 1.0; Ueza, lo¥s; and tow 
Elzevir, 1633. With ine Bogi su Auinunzce Ver 
sion, and its marginal reuder.ngs. 624 pp. 18mo.,, 
cloth, 61. 18mo, nearly half buund, $1.25. 

The same, 


including GREEN'S GREEK LEXI- 
CON, cl., $1.50. lSiwo., Deatly batt Dound, 5%. 
The same, including GREEN'S GREEK LEXI- 


work ly long | CON and the ENGLISH CUNCOKDANUE. Ismo., 


nearly haif bound. 23 


* fo the Preacher, I (lass Teacher, and Stucent, 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Pn stew ppd s | this little volun will be s a treasure 


Guide in Quantitative Analysis, designed as an | 
aid to Fresenius’ work, with many nasty original 
. C. Bolton. 8vo., cloth, 


tneth ods by Prof. 
“It is admirably caleulated 


ly 
late the student in research.” ae 
cation. 





age and stimu- 
&. Journai of Edw- 





STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 


| meteng. by Utto W. iLome, rrol. of Botany at 
the scuool of Science and Art, at Cologne. ‘Lrans- 
lated ana edited. y A. W. tennett, o: 51. thomas’ 
Hospital. 60 wood cuts and colored wap. New 
editivn, 18mo., cloth, $2.75 








While the publishers desire their works shall be used to the largest extent, yet they assume that teachers will adopt them solely on their merits, and hence make 


No Introductory Rates. 
supplied in quantity at 20 per cent. discount. 


One copy may —_ s be had for examination by teachers at one-third discount and will be prepaid on the receipt of (he price. 
NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE will be sent gratis to any one ordering it. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ Publications. 





EARLY ROME. From the Foundatiun of the 
Gty to its Destruction by the Gauls. By W. 
Ihne, Ph. D., author of “ History of Rome.” 
THE GRACCHI MARIUS, AND SULLA. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


A SERIES OF CONCISE AND CA 
LY PREPARED WORKS ON PARTICUL- 


AR ERAS OF HISTORY. Each volume| By A.H. Beesly, M. A., Assistant-Master, Marl- 
(sold se: tely) treats of one particular group| borough College. 
of events, and is complete in itself. Per volume; THE ROMAN TRI By the 


UMVIRATES. 
in cloth, with maps, Very Rev. Chas. Merivale, D. D., Dean of = 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE|THE EARLY EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
AGES. R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's.| Wolfe M. Reader of Ancient ne: 
Honorary Fellow of Oriel tory in the University of Oxford. Maps. 


THE NORMANS IN EUROPE. By Rev. A.| THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES; OF tae 


H. Johnson, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Ro f the Second Cent: 

Trinity, St. John’sand Wadharn Colleges. 7 an Borie? ™ — 
THE CRUSADES. By Rev. G. W. Cox. mA. AND CARTHAGE. R. Bosworth 
THE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. Smith, M. A., Assistant-Master, Harrow School. 


Professor St aeons 


Stubbs, M. A. gius TROY—Its Legend, History, and Jeperggure, 
History in the University of Oxford, with a sketch of the Tx of the Troad 
EDWARD THE THIRD. By Rev. W. War-| in the of recent in By 8. G 


burten, M.A. Ww. 


THE HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK, 
BOOKS FOR A LEISURE HOUR. 





with the Conquest and Loss of France. By 
James Gairdner. 
THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVO- 


7 LOITERINGS IN PLEASANT PATHS. 

LUTION. By F. Seebohm. a Harland. 1 vol., hae $1.75. ~ 

THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. By Rev. M. THE DESERT. With @ Brief Review 
Creighton, M. A. t Events in Egypt. Rev. Henry M. 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 1618-1648. D.D.,1 vol, crown with a map, $2. 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 


THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. By 8. R. 
er. 
THE FALL OF THE STUARTS; AND 
WESTERN EUROPE FROM 1678 TO 1697. 
By Rev. E. Hale, A. M. 


"Fite GOLDEN HORN. By Henry M. Field, 


D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 
FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN. By Henry M. 
Field, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


AGE OF ANNE. By Edward E. Morris, M.A. = omarey,, RA. 4, By os 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE] R. Vincent, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, with etchings 
SEVEN YEARS’ WA. By F. W.Longman,| and 


of Balliol College, Oxford. 


maps, 
AN HONORABLE SURRENDER. Mary 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND FIRST By 


Adams. 1 vol, 12mo, $1. 


EMPIRE. An Historical Sketch. By Wm. ICE-PACK AND TUNDRA of 
OC. Morris. the Search for the Jeannette, and a 
THE EPOCH OF BETOAN. 1830-1850. Journey Bi By William H. - 
Justin McCarthy, Autior of “A History A of the New York Heraid 
Own Times ‘ the Expedition ; author 
The above 15.volumes will be in the! of “Schwatxa’s Seach.” 1 vol., 8vo, with 
Roxburgh styl. (in sets ah for 15,00. maps and illustrations, $4. 
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paper, 60 cents: cloth, 
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of Oxford. 
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ATHENS. By the Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Joint-Baitor of of the ‘the Series. $1.75. 
THE MACEL NIAN EMPIRE, its Riso and TURKISH LIFE IN WAR TIMB. By Henry 


OQ. Dwight, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 
IN RUSSIA. By Licufenant F. 


tig A Surtees 4popie, oe 
ae Lee Vv. Gree US. 8. A. vol, Uno $150 
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THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK; 
or, What to do and How to do it. By Daniel 
C. Beard. With more than 300 illustrations by 
the author. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 


a ee By J.8.of Dale. 1 vol., 12mo, 
a =e oue A THE Stheie, ~\ 
ad by ypt, and Per- 

"te agdnd. 1 seed chi Fors Ons. With 

—$ 4s vy 
edition with nearly one tions. 


1 vol, 8vo, $2. 
CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a 
tive of i on the vosgtian, and Sport = the 


ith Account of = 
Cattle Ranches of the West. By William A 
Baillie-Grohman. With an original mao based 
on the most recent U, 8. “Gov ernment Survey. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 
HELEN OF TROY. By Andrew Lang. 1 vol, 
16mo, $1.50. d 
KNIGHTS OF TO-DAY ; or, Love and Science, 
By Barnard. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 
RS AND MEMORIES OF THE LIFE 
OF CHARLES KINGSIEY. BEidited by his 
Wife. With Portrait. 8vo, $2.50. 
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the Defense of Socrates et his Trial his Gon 
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Immortality of the Soul. and an acoount of his 
Death, with an introduction by w. 
W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 1 vol., 
12mo, paper covers, 50 cents. 
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and faithful reflection of cer 
Toaps, the most tremendous political 
movement in history, it seems destined to become a 
standard work.” —Athenaum 

“The book helps us to realize with almost oppressive 


distinctness many of the most cxtraordinary phases 
of sovenmsenesy life, It does not deal with 
opustiing that is past, but gives us a striking picture 
of the ous types of men and women who are ettll 
carrying on thelr appalling work.”—Puil Mall Gosatte. 


TIGER LILY AND OTHER STORICS. By 
Mrs. Julia Schayer. 1 vol., l2mo, §1. 

Mrs. Schayer is a graceful and finished writer, and 
in the charming tales printed in this dainty volume 
we have some of the best short storics which bave ap- 
peared for many a day. 

A New Povowlar Edition. 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable. 
Part I, Madame |elphine—Cafe des Exilee— 
Belles Demoisclies Plantation. Part Il. ‘Pos- 
eon Jone’ ’’—Jeanah Poquelin—’ rite Poulette— 
‘Sieur George—Madame Delicieusc. 16m)», 
Raper. each compete, 30 cents. 

ere is an exquisite flavor in Mr. Cable's work 
which we find in the work of no other recent Amert- 
can writer—a sense of simplicity and tenderness and 

—— which only genius in its happiest moods could 


He has all the charm of Bret Harte, without 
bas inatace rity and cxagyzeration "—R. H. Sroppagp, in 
the J. ¥. Mail and Ezpress. 

LAND AND LABOR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Wm Godwin Moody. 1 vol, 
121s, $1.50. 

Mr. Moody's book gives & graphic account of the con- 


dition of the labor classes in America, and the causes 
which affect their prosperity, show! also the reme- 
dies which may be effectually appiie for the eure of 
social evils now so pressing he chapters relat 
ing toland will be found especially fresh and interest- 
ee. end thi, part of the book contains a store of facts 
have nowhere else been so conveniently collected. 
There is nothing of an alarmist tendency in the 
nor any leaning to socialistic doctrine. The 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 





This well-known and popular series embraces a large number of the most widely approved Text-Books in use in the public and private schools in this country. The list contains many old favor, 
books which have stood the test of years, and which still retain a leading place in our schools, while no other series is so full of the freshest products of the best authors of the present day. 
It is this quality of PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATISM which makes the old and standard AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


ALWAYS FRESH AND NEW. 


Among the standard publications of this: series we would call attention to 


I, 
Swinton's Readers. 


An entirely new series of School Reading Books, by Prof. 
WM. SWINTON. 


These books are preéminently Language Readers. They present a 
most complete development of the study of words and sentences as an essential 
condition of good understanding and correct reading. 

The illustrations are by the most eminent American artists : 
Fredericks, Pyle, Harper, White, 
these books. 


Church, Dielman, 
and others, and were drawn expressly for 


1, Swinton’s Primer and First Reader.— In print and script exer- 
cises. ‘The script exercises are a specially attractive feature, being white on 
black, as in blackboard and slate work, the script being the result of careful 


experiment in securing a practical style of letter for this sort of work. | 


Another noticeable feature of this book is the type, which was made for us, 
and which is unlike any other font of type heretofore cut, in the matter of 
size and face. Handsomely illustrated, and bound in cloth. One volume ; 

120 pages. 


. Swinton’s Second Reader.—In print and script exercises. This is 
also a beautiful book, and commends itself especially for its grading, for the 


purity and sweetness of its literary form, and for the development of “ lan- | 


guage work.” Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 176 pages. 

. Swinton’s Third Reader. — Presenting many new and original 
features. Noticeable for the charming series of original lessons entitled 
“ Home Pets,” “ Bright Examples,’ and “ About Plants.” Illustrated, and 
bound in cloth. 240 pages. 


. Swinton’s Fourth Reader.—A book of choice selections for this 
important grade, carefully edited and arranged. It contains also many 
useful and entertaining original lessons, especially én “ Useful Knowledge,” 
and “ Pictures of American History.” Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 
384 pages. 


’. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and Speaker. — This book contains | 
An | 


abundant exercises in language, reading, recitation, and declamation. 
instructive and entertaining original feature is the series of lessons under the 
title of “Glimpses of Science,” presented in the highest form of literary art. 
Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


*.* Sample pages and full 
cationists. 


1 descriptive circulars, by mail, to teachers and edu- 


*,* A set of the Readers, from the First to the Fifth inclusive, sent to any 
teacher or educationist on receipt of $1.75 


Manson's W riting Spellers. 


On a new and excellent plan, giving models of correct writing on every page 
to correct errors and mistakes. 


III, 


Swinton's Model Blanks. 


In eight numbers, covering every grade of the school course, from 
Primary Script Spelling to Latin Etymology. 


IV. 


Household Economy. 


A work for the practical education of girls in the ordinary duties 
of housekeeping. 








White's | ndustrial Drawing. 


This admirable series of text-books and manuals is now practically complete, 
and embraces the following : 


I. A Primary Course, consisting of a set of Primary Drawing Card, 
Drawing Books, Dotted Slates, and Exercise Books, developing the system 
simply and perfectly. 


Il. A Grammar and High School Course, consisting of a set o 
six books in Free-hand Drawing; two Exercise Books for Practice ; 
Dictation Drawing, etc.; two books in Geometrical Drawing; two 
books in Perspective Drawing; two books in Model and Objec 
Drawing; and two in Projections and Designs. 


III. An Advanced Course, consisting of a complete series of lessons in 
Ornamental, Landscape, and Instrumental Drawing. In this course ar 
also included two entirely new and original works: 


1. The Theory and Art of Model and Object Drawing; 
2. The Theory and Art of Design. 


*.* Both books are of great interest to teachers and art students, and are appro 
priately and handsomely illustrated, 


IV. Manuals for Teachers, including Dictation Lessons; Teacher’ 
Assistant ; Teacher’s Guide, Part I. (for Primary Course); and Teacher’ 
Guide, Parts Il. and III. (for Grammar and High School Courses). 


VI. 


Swinton's Geographies. 


“The famous two-book series,” consisting of 
I. Introductory Geography, in Readings and Recitations ; and 
Il. Grammar-School Geography, Physical, Political, and Commerciai. 
The Geographies are fresh and progressive in character, and meet with great 
favor everywhere. 
The Grammar-School Geography is published in six different editions 
treating the local geography of different sections. 


1. New-England Edition, containing supplement of thirty-three 
pages, with special text and maps, for the New-England States. 


. Middle-States Edition, with special supplement of thirty-one 
pages, for the Middle States and the District of Columbia. 


. Southern-States Edition, with supplement of thirty-seven pages, 
for the Southern States. 


. East-Central States Edition, with supplement of thirty-three 
pages, for the East-Central States. 


. West-Central States Edition, with supplement of thirty-eight 
pages, for the West-Central States and the Territory of Dakota. 


. Pacific-States Edition. 


In preparation. 


VII. 


Daniell’s Short Sentences 


For Practice in writing Latin. For the use of classes which are reading 


Ceesar’s Commentaries. 


Ward's Grammar Blanks 


For Practice in Parsing and Analysis, On a new and very excellen! 


plan. ‘Two numbers. 





Descriptive Circulars of any of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in regard to supplies for examination, introduction, and exchange is cordially invited 


IVISON, argepreryevii FAT EOR & CO., 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, _— - 


Publishers, 
2 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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Bntered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as SECOND CLASS MATTER. 





Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG Editor. 


£. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 Park PLace, NEw YORK 


pitas Sry. bo ey 
TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
eubscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
soriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cewed it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the ; ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstDORE CHARLOUIS. 21 Park Place. N. Y. 
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New York, June 30, 1883. al 
THE 


Scholar's Companion 


FOR JUNE 


Will be accorded a heartier welcome than usual, by its 
hosts of young readers. The number is filled to over- 
flowing with interesting things, among which may be 
particularly mentioned, four ulustrated articles, about 
“Apes,” ‘‘How Mr. Gerry was Surprised.” ‘“‘The Obelisk,” 
and the ** Brooklyn Bridge.” Besides these there are 
not less than thirty other pieces, embracing a with 
= excellent pene entitled sphtoal ry a a * 
“The Lenox Library,” biographi of George 
Stephenson, Hector Berlioz and Oliver W Holmes; 
acceptable suggestions about ‘‘ Authors Worth me = 
an interesting account of ‘“‘ How Needles Are Made,” 
a new dialogue full of innocent satire called ‘‘Real Hard 
Study,” and several pi suitable hf declamation or 
recitation. ‘*The Room,” a “*Writt 

‘ in 
interest has centered, have each a most uttractive contents. 
This is the last appearance of these departments until 
September, the usual vacation of two months being taken 
by their conductors in agreement with the little monthly’s 
true character : a companion of school children. 





430} an extra number of pages of advertisements, 





THERE are thirty-six pages in this Special 
number ; we ask a reading of the advertise- 
ments ; they show that the publishers are 
spending money in a more lavish manner 
than ever. If teaching improved as fast as 
the text-books the educational millenium 
world would be close at hand. 





THE “ History of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association,” published by E. L. 
KeLLoee & Co., will be found a very in 
teresting volume. It contains sketches of 
the noted educators of New York State. It 
has portraits of all the presidents of the As- 
sociation and is bound in a handsomely 
illuminated cover. New York teachers wher- 
ever they -re will welcome it. Price 50 cts. 





THE editors and publishers of the JouRNAL 
will take a vacation during the last half of 
the month of July. [29° There will therefore 
be no issue of the Journal during the last 
two weeks of July—that is the issues of July 
21 and 28 will be omitted 3. This will 
give our subscribers fifty issues per year. 
We are sure they will not grudge us two 
weeks’ vacation, when they get twelve. 
Lucky are the school-masters and school-mis- 
tresses in having a vacation. 

THis number of the ScHoot JouRNAL will 
command attention for many reasons. It is 
our annual “‘Special Number” planned for 
the various Conventions and Associations, 
and Institutes. An examination of its pages 
will show that advertisers have patronized 
it very liberally—especially the book pub- 
lishers. The pages of the JouRNAL at this 
season offer unusual and valuable oppor- 
tunity to make announcements to the edu- 
cational public. At the numerous gatherings 
that occur at this time the teachers expect 
to find whatever has an educative value; 
we believe the JouRNAL of indispensable 
value to them. This number is hardly a 
sample of what has called forth enthusiastic 
praise from its subscribers. Though it has 





it has also an extra number of pages of read- 
ing matter. 


Pror. E. A, SHELDON, the principal of the 
Oswego Normal School, that has a glorious 
name and fame of its own, says: “I agree 
with Col. Parker, that there can be no such 
thing as teaching to read by a ‘Sentence 
Method,’ a ‘Word Method,’ but that these 
are NECESSARILY all combined in teaching 
children to read, whether the teacher recog- 
nize them or not.” 








Way is it that at normal school commence- 
ments themes pertaining to practical educa- 
tion are not discussed? At the “sixteenth 
commencement” of the Emporia (Kansas) 
normal school, one graduate gave an oration 
on ** The Science of Education ;” the titles of 
of the others were ‘‘ Unworked Material,” 
‘* Where are the Ships of Tyre ?”’ ‘“‘ Ancient 
and Modern Justice,” ‘‘ Light, More Light,” 





girl could make. 


ees ON oe ea ae term and 30 
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THaT education conduces to morality and 
religion must be the conclusion of all candid 
observers. Mr. Mundella, at Sheffield, Eng- 
land, recently said that since the passing of 
the Education Act in 1870 a marked change 
had taken place in the relative progress 
of Sunday and day schools. Before 1870 
the number of children attending Sunday- 
schools was double the number of those at- 
tending day schools, but now, while there 
were in the Sunday-schools about 4,000,000, 
the attendance at day schools was 4,100,000, 
while the latter had increased greatly the 
former had also increased. The future of 
Sunday-schools depends on the character of 
the teachers and the style of teaching. 





THE Board of Education of New York city 
at its meeting passed this resolution : 

“That we part with William Dowd with feelings 
of sincere regret; that we shall miss his guod com- 
mon sense in relation to educational matters, his 
sound and economic views on finance, and his 
steady and persevering industry in arriving at right 
conclusions on all matters before the Board.” 

This testimony has been well earned by 
Mr. Dowd, a sound friend of popular educa- 
tion, and withal a man of progressive ideas ; 
he sees and feels that it is the teacher that 
makes the school valuable and that every- 
thing else is secondary. 


—~+@+- 


FIVE EDUCATIONAL GATHERINGS. 





The New York State Teachers Association 
at Lake George, occurs July 5, 6 and 7. 

The National Educational Association 
taxes place at Saratoga, July 9, 10 and 11. 

The American Institute takes place at 
Fabyan’s (White Mountains), July 12, 13 
and 14. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Asseciation meets 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 3, 4, 5, 

The Penn. State Association meets at Wil- 
liamsport July 10, 11, 12. 

Full particulars of several of these have 
appeared in preceding numbers of the Jour- 
NAL. 


+ eo -— — 


THE GREAT THEME. 





During the vacation months of 1883, the 
teachers will assemble to discuss various 
themes connected with their work. Some of 
these themes will bear little relevancy to the 
important mission of the teacher ; it may be 
said in fact, of very many of the themes 
that the discussion of them will not advance 
the cause of education a particle. The ques- 
tion of overshadowing importance, whether 
it be uebated or not, is, ‘‘ How shall none but 
those qualified by special training, natural 
endowments, and requisite acquirements be 
employed as teachers ?” 

1. That only proper persons shall obtain 
the title of teacher is of importance to every 
teacher whether in the primary school or 
college. As it at present stands any one 
may assume th:s noble title at his pleasure, 
Thus, those who have spent years in prepar- 
ing themselves for their high calling, are 





‘* The Significance of Public Festivals.” 


ranked with those who enter without any 
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preparation. We have before us a letter 
from a young man of ability and experience 
as a principal at a salary of about $1,200, 
who has just been notified that his successor 
is to be a young lawyer positively without 
any school-room experience whatever, his 
income in the law was doubtful, you see; 
he annources himself to be a teacher, be- 
cause his iacome willbesure. ‘Such shames 
are common.” 

2. In the State of New York that spends 
$160,000 annually on the education of teach- 
ers at large—the various cities spending an 
equal amount, about 1,000 teachers out of 
80,000 have diplomas. Of the other 29,000 
some possess much skill doubtless, but a 
very, very large number obtain licenses not 
on account of any special fitness, but be- 
cause no means for conferring skill exists. 
What is true of New York State is true of other 
states ; a great chasm is apparent; the states 
never will provide facilities for training all 
of its teachers. That the teachers must do 
for themselves. 

3. The time has come when there should 
be organized in every county, by the teach- 
ers, a county normal school or institute 
whose office should be to teach and train 
those who wish to be teachers and who 
cannot be induced to attend the state nor 
mal school. Let the teachers seize the op- 
portunity ; it waits for them. Let the teach- 
ers confer the degree of teachers; to them 
the power rightfully belongs. 

This theme, then, the practical preparation 
of teachers, is the one that associations of 
teachers should discuss. It will not be done 
of itself ; we shall not wake up some morn- 
ing and find every teacher possessing the 
certificate of an authorized body of competent 
teachers assuring his skill. If the teachers 
are not interested in the preparation of 
teachers, whe are? Hence we urge every 
convention and association not only. to pass 
resolutions, but to appoint persons in eacl) 
county to organize these county normal 
schools. 

Education now exists in form, it will not 
pass out of this stage without an effort. The 
‘‘eoming.teacher” is not to be an Ichabod 
Crane, but a man of intelligence and culture 
possessed of the skill of the past acquired of 
his fellows, and not from crude and useless 
experiment. 

Let the associations take hold of the work 


of preparing teachers, and devise plans where | 
by it may be done ; let them decide after dis | ambition. 


cussion, upon methods of actually training 
teachers. The field is unoccupied ; the peo- 


ple are willing; the would-be teachers are | antago wee too siuone ter alee — 


desirous of aid ; the school-rooms fairly cry | 


out that better work be done within them. 
Tue new book, ‘‘ Notes of Talks on Teach- 
ing,” by Col. Parker is having a great 
run. No educational book ever sold as this 
has;one thousand copies in three days, A 
new edition has been put to press, for the 
demand increases. The opinions of those 











FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
(From “ Notes of Talks on Teaching,” by Miss Lelia E. Patridge, 
and published by E. L. Ketioae & bo. Price $1.00,) 

There is, perhaps, no name more widely known 
among the teachers of this country, than that of 
Col. Francis W. Parker. The results of his super- 
vision of the Quincy schools have made him the 
most talked of, if not the most popular educator of 
our time. Whatever may be thought of him or his 
work—anid it would be idle to deny that opinions 
differ regarding both—he is acknowledged, even 
by his opponents, to be one of those who are des- 
tined to mold public opinion. Concerning such 
the world is always curious. We desire to know 
their history, their environment, that we may 
judge their power. I have, therefore, persuaded 
Col. Parker to give me the salient points of his life, 
more especially those that bear upon his career as 
a teacher, and these I have thrown into shape and 
order in the sketch which follows. 

Francis Wayland Parker, born October 9th, 1837, 
in the town of Bedford (now Manchester), N. H., 
came of a race of scholars and teachers. His great- 
grand-father on his mother’s side was Librarian of 
Harvard College and a class-mate of Hancock’s. 
His mother taught for several years before her 
marriage, showing marked originality in her 
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methods, and all her children were born teachers. 


| From earliest childhood he talked of being a 
teacher. It was always his dream and his one 


His father dying when Francis was 
but six years old, at eight the boy was bound out, 
according to New England phrase, that is, appren- 
ticed, to a farmer till he was twenty-one. But 
A farmer 
he could not, would not be, and at the age of thir- 
teen he broke his bonds, and started out into the 
world for himself. Without money, influence or 
friends, for he had angered his friends by this 
move, hestruggled on for the next four years, doing 
whatever he could find to do, and going to school 
whenever opportunity offered. Then he put his 


{foot on the first round of the ladder, he obtained 
| his first school. 
| (now Webster), and he was paid fifteen dollars per 


It was at Corser Hill, Boscawen, 


who have read it are that it is going to do’ month. 


— 


autumn months. One term of teaching in Hips. 
dale, and one in the grammar schol of his natiy, 
village, ended his work in New England for sever) 
years. 

In the fall of 1859 he received a call to the Prip 
cipalship of the graded school at Carrollton, Ij) 
and there he remained till the breaking out of the 
warin the spring of 1861. He enrolled asa privat, 
in the Fourth New Hampshire Regiment and }» 
fought all through the war, became heutenant. 
captain, lieutenant-colonel, and brevet colonel. He 
was wonded in the throat and chin at the battle 
of Deep Bottom, August 16th, 1864: was taken 
prisoner by the rebels at Magnolia, N. C., and re- 
leased just as peace was declared. 

Many ways were open to his choice. Military 
preferment, political office, excellent business posi- 
tions were offered ‘o him at this time, but he de 
clined them all. His passion for teaching was too 
strong for these to tempt him. He never wavered 
for a moment, not even when his best worldly in 





what has long been wanted, improve one This venture proved successful, though many of 
hundred per cent. the methods of teaching. his pupils were older than-their teacher, and some 
The publishers not only want every teacher | (he says) knew more, The next winter he taught 
to see the book, but to aid its sale at all meet-|4t Over-the Brook, in the town of Auburn, for 
ings, conventions. If there is a single edu- | seventeen dollars a month, and ‘boarded around.’ 
cational meeting and it is not on sale write to | Fron this time his eerviows were tp such Seamnd 
the publishers and name a suitable person chen: fi ie Ree < Reerathnn Rakhi 

schools for the next three years, but opened a 
to act as agent. ‘select school” on his own account during the 
pS ey oe 


| terests seemed to be at stake. A teacher he was 
born, a teacher he would live and die. He accepted 
the Principalship of the North Grammar School of 
Manchester, N. H., ata salary of eleven hundred 
dollars, and held the position for three years, 
‘From there he went to Dayton, Ohio, in 1869, to 
take charge of the school in District No. 1. Here 
he had the supervision, not only of the grammar 
grades, but of the primary; and now his primary 
work began. He had all along had his own way of 
doing things, and had from the very first his con- 
ception of how teaching should be done. Indeed, 
he tells, with some amusement at his own audacity, 
how, when only eight years old, he rose in school 
one day and informed the teacher that he didn't 
know how to teach! Even war, with all its horrors, 
did not wholly absorb his mind from its favorite 
theme. Often, as he sat before the camp fire, or 
lay iu his tent at night, he studied how the mind 
grows, and planned many of the methods which 
have since made him famous. It wasin Manchester 
where he used to work all day, and then spend half 
the night preparing for the next, that he first began 
to apply his theories. But in the primary schools 
of Dayton, he felt for the first time that he had 
begun at the beginning of the great work of mind 
development. Ad the end of the year he became 
Principal of the Dayton Normal School, a position 
he held for two years, being then elected Assistant 
Superintendent of the City Schools. 

No one who steps out of the beaten track can 
walk long in his new path unchallenged. To desert 
the old, to fail in respect for the traditional, to 
imply that customary ways of doing things might 
not be the best ways, is treason and high treason. 
This Col. Parker was made to feel, and feel keenly 
Though a soldier, he loved peace better than war, 
but he began to see, as time went on, that his fight- 
ing days were not yet over. More and more he 
found himself antagonizing the convictions of his 
fellow-teachers, as day by day he grew away from 
the time-honored traditions ef his vocation. They 
would not agree to his views, he could not agree to 
theirs; and one party must be in the wrong—which 
was it? Where did truth lie? It would seem with 
the majority. But he would not give up what 
seemed to him to be clearly right without reasons. 
He would consult the highest authorities in the art 
of teaching, and learn if he were wrong. Accord: 
ingly, in the fall of 1872, he went to Germany, ani 
entered King William’s University at Berlin for 
two years’ course in philosophy, history and pet: 

cs. 

Tt need not be said that his opinions found cor 
firmation strong in that centre of intellectual de 
velopment, and he returned to his native lan/ 
eager for an opportunity to put his theories. nov 
fully fledged, imto practice. It was certainly 4 
singularly happy coincidence that just about this 
time one of the most intelligent school committee 
of these United States, located at Quincy, Mass. 
made a discovery which forced them to a conclu’ 
ion, and that in turn decided them to make an & 
periment. Their discovery was, that after cig! 
years of attendanee in ‘the public schools, ‘th 
children could neither write with facility nor read 
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quently ; nor could they speak or spell their own 
language very perfectly.” Their conclusion was 
“that the whole existing system was wrong—a 
eystem from which the life had gone out. The 
school year had become one long period of diffusion 
and cram, and smatter had become the order of 
the day.” 

They determined to try the experiment of having 
a Superintendent of Schools, so Col. Parker went 
to Quincy, and nothing since the time of Horace 
Mann has created such a sensation as his five years’ 
supervision of those schools. 

Said his committee in their report after he had 
left them: *‘ For five years the town had the benefit 
of his faithful, intelligent and enthusiastic ser- 
vices. In these years he transformed our public 
schools. He found them machines, he left them 
living organisms; drill gave way to growth, and 
the weary prison became a pleasure house. His 
dominant intelligence as a master, and his perva- 
sive magnetism as a man, informed his school- 
work. He breathed life, growth and happiness 
into our school rooms. The results are plain to be 
seen before the eyes of every one, solid, substantial, 
unmistakable. They cannot be gainsaid or suc- 
cessfully questioned.” Said Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr, in his paper on the ‘‘New Departure in the 
Common Schools of Quincy,” ‘“‘ The revolution was 
all-pervading. Nothing escaped its influence; it 
began with the alphabet, and extended into the 
latest effort of the grammarschool course. So 
daring an experiment as this can, however, be 
tested in but one way—by its practical results, as 
proved by the experience of a number of years, and 
testified to by parents and teachers. Out of five 
hundred grammar-school children, taken promis- 
cuously from all the schools, no less than four hun- 
dred showed results which were either excellent or 
satisfactory, while its advantages are questioned 
by none, least of all by teachers and parents . 

The quality of the instruction given has been 
immeasurably improved.” 

Such a success as this, heralded abroad by the 
thousands who visited the Quincy schools, could 
not fail to bring advancement in its train. Accord- 
ingly, when in 1880 Boston gave the country Super- 
intendent a call to ‘‘come up higher” and be one 
of its Supervisors, he accepted, and at the expira- 
tion of his time of service (two years) was re-elect- 
ed for a second term. In October, 1882, Coi. Parker 
received an urgent call to the Principalship of the 
Cook County Normal School (just outside Chicago), 
ata salary of five thousand dollars; and later, the 
same year, was offered the Superintendency of the 
of the city of Philadelphia, at a still higher salary. 
In December he resigned his position in Boston, 
and yielding to his overmastering desire to teach, 
declined the office of Superintendent, which Phila- 
delphia would gladly have given him, and accepted 
instead, the charge of the Normal School in Illinois. 
The first day of January 1883, he entered upon his 
duties as Principal of the Cook Cuunty Normal 
School, where he is now working with all his char- 
acteristic force and spirit. 


+ 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 





It is becoming more apparent each month that a 
new school of teachers is being formed in this 
country. This does not mean that the teachers of 
the past did not do their best; it does not mean that 
some new principle has been discovered; it means 
that we have arrived at a state of progress where 
it is possible to lay a foundation for a science of 
education. 

If we go back but a few years weshall find it was 
hever supposed there were principles underlying 
the art of education. A young man, fresh trom a 
college, academy, or district school, applied for 
oeupation as a teacher, and the first questions 
were ‘Can you govern the children? Can you make 
them mind you?’ He who could keep good order 
was szre of the highest wages and steady employ- 


of teaching?” For the public never suspected that 


went, What was known about teaching each one 
learned for himself and by himself. No applicant 
Was asked; ‘‘Do you understand the science and art 
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these existed. 

But among thinking teachers a need of special 
instruction was felt; the early speakers on educa- 
tion began to mix some special directions with 
generalities about good order, thoroughness, ear- 
nestness and moral influence. The era of Normal 
Schools arrived, and they were born with difficulty ; 
the people scouted the idea that young men and 
women could learn to teach. A very common 
saying was ‘‘ If a man can teach he can, and that 
is all there is about it.” Teachers’ institutes are 
passing from the stage in which they merely review 
arithmetic and grammar, to that in which the 
science of education is taught in an elementary 
manner. 

We are still in an inchoate condition. There isa 
vast public that do not conceive that the teacher 
needs a special trainin; for his work; there are 
thousands of teachers that deride this proposition. 
With them, learning lessons is the pupil’s duty; 
hearing lessons the teacher's. They reject the idea 
that lesson hearing may attain perfection in the 
school-room, and the pupils be uneducated. These 
hold that education is the result of lesson-hearing, 
be that person who he may. 

Gradually there has been growing up a belief 
that principles of education are attamable, and 
that successful teachers of all ages have in sume 
way discovered and practiced them. This has led 
to a careful survey of the methods employed ; these 
methods are declared good if they are in accord- 
ance with the principles discovered. This has led 
to a marked change in the way in which teachers’ 
meetings are carried on. Methods of teaching have 
become the leading feature; the “glittering gene- 
ralities ” about the ‘‘ importance of education” the 
‘* value of education,” ‘the State and education ” 
are being laid aside for the more practical subjects. 
This movement has been accumulating force each 
year, but not without protest. Theefforts of Mann 
and Page and Tweed and Sheldon and Eliot and 
Rickoff and Walton aud Parker and Seaver and 
Stanley Hall and Dickinson and thousands of 
others, whose names are too numerous to be 
written on this page have gradually built up 
a school of teachers that has come to be 
known as the new school. The rapid additions 
made to this division of late, show that the 
school is becoming popular, and here the dan- 
ger lies. There are thousands who know nothing 
of education as a science, but yet who claim to ex- 
pound the new education. The New Education is 
not aname. He who best understands the prin- 
ciples of education and whose methods are in accord 
with those principles, may be ranked as a disciple 
of the new education. Here is the dividing line: the 
New School means that education shall be respec- 
ted, that teaching shall not be undertaken by 
novices, that the child's nature shall be respected, 


to be aimed at and that the requirement of knowl 
edge is secondary. The new school has already 


increase but ours must decrease. 


*e- 
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SCHOOLS. 


oe 


from the country. 


that the development of the mind is thegreat object 


touched the public heart and aroused a deep 
sympathy in its operations. Candid men of the 
Old School feel, ifthey do not say, that they must 


THE CITIES DEPEND ON THE COUNTRY 


Dr. John Hall, in a talk to children in New York, 
once said he was thankful that he spent his boy- 
hood amid the green hedge-rows and in the free air 
of the country. The sinew of our cities is drawn 
And yet many country boys 
think they have a hard time and small chance to 
become great or rich. They long to live in the 
city, believing success there would be easy. Let 
the country boys remember where they were 
brougnt up has less to do with success in life than 
the bringing up itself. Most of the great and good 
men in the world have started life in the country. 
In fact, it is the country that feeds the intellectual 
and business life of the cities. Without the country 


The testimony of most successful men is that 


they worked before and after school. In many 
cases, they earned whatever money they had to 
spend; many of them helped to support their per- 
ents. Here are some of the watch-words or max- 
ims which these men think helped them succeed; 
‘Honesty is the best policy.” ‘‘ All men are equal 
if upright and honest.” ‘‘ He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” ‘‘Do well whatever 
you do.” ‘* Do as you wish to be done by.” ‘‘ Per- 
severando vincant.” 

They mention as the chief causes of numerous 
failures of business and professional men, such 
things as these: ‘Dishonesty, cowardice. indo- 
lence.” ‘* Haste to get rich at any cost.” ‘* Liquor 
drinking, dishonesty, idleness.” *‘‘ Trying to do too 
many things instead of sticking to the thing one 
knows best.” ‘Going into business too young.” 
‘Tl health.” ‘‘ Mistake in the choice of employ- 
ment.” - ‘: Failure to learn a trade, or to know any 
business thoroughly in all its branches.” 

If any country boy is unhappy in his home, his 
work, his school, and is itching to get to the city, 
let him first find in himself the spirit and power 
that make men successful, before he tries to take 


their place. Position does not make the man. The 
man makes his position. 





a 
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A FEW CASES. 





We are so sure that the great ‘‘ American school- 
system” is the best in the world, that our eyes are 
closed to grave defects in it. Whena man is pro- 
posed as a teacher and performs bis work satisfac 

torily, we naturally expect that he will hold a po- 
sition he has gained. But is this the cuse? When 
the school year ends no small number of capable 
men are notified that their services are no longer 
wanted. They are not charged with any fault— 
the board simply does not employ them. Hereare 
a few cases. 

Superintendent A was a college graduate, a 
man of much culture, who had put aside a fine op- 
porcunity for making money in busitiess in order 
to engage in teaching. He had gone up step by 
step, giving satisfaction at every point. He was 
an ardent Christian, and labored conscientiously 
as we!l as intelligently. The school-board of X —— 
was co:mposed of very intelligent men and, desirou 

of improving the schools, made search for a suit- 
ableman. They heard of A , invited his accept- 








ance of the position of superintendent. He began 
his work under good auspices. Several years pass- 
ed. He had brought order out of chaos. The 


schools were on a higher plane. Meanwhile the 
school-board had changed; the men of character 
who had composed it went out of office, and wero 
replaced by men who took office to wield the pow- 
er of appointing teachers, give out contracts 
for repairs, etc. Supt. A—— was no’ favorite of 
these men, and when they got a majority he was 
dropped. 

Supt. B— wasa normal school graduate ; he 
sought teaching from a pure love of the work. He 
was very popular and very useful. He held his 
position just three years and was then dropped. 
Greatly against his inclination he became a book- 
agent. He takes this work because he is not like- 
ly to be turned out so long as he works faithfuilly. 

Principal C——had charge of a large Union 
School. He was a very capable man, and suited 
the school board until he declined to recomn.end the 
appointment of a relative of one of the members. 
This member of the school-board had in his house 
the widow of his brother, who was killed in the 
war; it came to him like an inspiration one day, 
that he might get her appointed as a teacher, and 
thus save him considerablc money. He urged her 
claims on C——, but as the widow was ignorant, 
did not succeed. He did succeed in having C—— 
discharged; his successor appointed the widow in 
the primary department. 

D—— was an able man, at least he held his posi- 
tion for four years ata salary of $1,000 without 
‘any complaint. At this time a nephew of one of 
the members of the school-board was graduated at 





the city could not exist, 








lege, and D—— was told the salary was to bo 
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cut down to $800. He resigned, and the nephew 
was appointed ; at the end of the year the salary 
was raised to the former figure. 

E—— was a normal school graduate and’ a man 
of great enthusiasm; he labored incessantly; he 
attended institutes and conventions; he read edu- 
cational books and papers—but he was no politi- 
cian. A wily fellow captured one member of the 
school-board and, after a good many cigars had 
been smoked. another member pronounced him a 
‘good fellow,” and he was worked in. E— 
awoke in amazement one morning to learn that 
faithful and satisfactory labor wasnot enough in 
our great and glorious system of free schools. 

F—— says he was turned out because a very 
enterprising book-agent was balked by him in the 
introduction of some text-books. This man deter- 
mined to put out the text-books used in the school 
and F——- at the same time. F—-— says he has 
learned to look out for the publishing houses. He 
was a very good teacher, and deserved a better 


fate. , 5 7 
G insisted that a very rebellious boy in his 


school should be turned out. G—— succeeded then, 
but was turned out himself at the end of the 
year. 

H—— insisted on having his teachers meet each 
week for educational purposes—he tried it but one 
year. 

I——felt the need of improving the course of 
study—he was aman of marked skill; he held his 
position two years. 

J—— was equal to any missionary in his devo- 
tion. He was obliged to punish the son of a mem 
ber of the school-board, and this begat enmity. 
This school-official began to extoll the vice-princi- 
pal, and being an adroit fellow, had the salary cut 
down on pretence of economy. J—-— left and the 
vice-principal succeeded him. 

On the whole, we commend this subject to the 
conventions; it is a painful theme. 
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IMPORTANT TEXT BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 

During the twelve months, July 1882-July 1883, 
many important text-books have ‘been issued by 
the publishing houses. That public education is 
steadily extending itself in our country is visible in 
the style of our text-books. Better text-books are 
issued each year, better in binding, paper and 
illustration, but especially in fitness for the hands 
of the pupil. A brief survey of the work of the 
year will make this apparent. The volumes refer- 
red to have had appropriate reviews in these pages. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

In this department great progress has been 
made, and this was naturally to be expected in view 
of the manifest tendency in educational affairs to 
enlarge the study of our own tongue; new views 
concerning the power and greatness of the English 
language are entertained. Several series of new 
readers have appeared in costly attire and indicate 
an advancing movement. Among the most not- 
able of these are a series of three Supplementary 
Readers, the Modern School Readers,’ in a series 
of five books, the first three volumes of Butler’s* 
new series, and Swinton’s‘ series in five books. 
All of these exhibit not only great artistic and 
mechanicalexcellence, but an increased fitness for 
school-room purposes. 

An important novelty in this branch is found in 
the volumes of supplementary reading published 
during the year. The Modern Classics’ and the 
Riverside Literature series,* for this purpose, have 
won much favor from teachers. In regard to 
English and American literature for more advanced 
pupils the publishers have answered the demand 
of educators, and published many treatises. Such 
are the volumes by Miss Buckland,‘ Mrs. Trimble, * 
Prof. Baldwin,* M. W. Smith'® and A. H. Welsh.'° 
The new books on elocution have been the Manual by 
Prof. Carson, of Cornell,'' the excellent discourse 
on Vocal Culture! by William and Francis Russell, * 
and Dr. Edward Brooks’ Manual.* Closely related 
t the foregoing books on the Reading and Writing 


Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars,’* a little 
guide ‘‘ How to Write English,”'* the Exercises by 
Profs. Long and Mickleborough, of Cincinnati,** 
Mr. Washburne’s Studies in Early English,** and 
the accurate work of Mr. Bigelow on Punctuation. '7 
Two very handy and practical volumes are ‘“How 
to Talk'” and ‘“‘How to Write.”' The Reading 
Chart, ** and an Arithmetical Chart! will be found 
almost indispensable in the school-room. In Read- 
ings and Recitation, Nos. 1 and 2 of Reception Day,** 
have been placed before the public. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Among the new books in this department are 
the Ficklin Primary Arithmetic,'* a part of the 
series by the same author whose Higher Arith- 
metic,'* and Algebra’* have been previously pub- 
lished; the Graded Examples of Swarthout and 
Farnham;’ the New Arithmetic on the’ basis of 
Greenleaf ;'* the Graded Course in arithmetic by J. 
B. Thompson ;*° the White Arithmetics,‘*® and the 
Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic.* In higher 
stages of the science the educational public have 
been gratified with a Trigonometry of rare worth 
in the book of Profs. Wait and Jones, of Cornell. ?1 
A number of important works in the subjects of 
Astronomy and Mechanics have appeared. Sharp- 
less and Phillips’;'* R. A. Proctor’s Easy Star- 
Lessons ;1° Johnston’s Atlas of Astronomy:;'* Gil- 
lett and Rolfe’s beautifully illustrated and ad- 
mirable works.*? The new text-books in Mechanics 
are Practical Mechanics, by J. Perrv, M. E. of Lon- 
don;* a work on Cutting Tools, by Prof. R. H. 
Mason,* to say nothing of countless technological 
manuals of confined scope. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

This ever important department has not lagged 
behind the others. In Chemistry: the translation 
by Prof. Austen, of Rutgers College, of Prof. Adolph 
Pinner’s standard German work,?' and Dr. Leff- 
man’s Practical Treatise for beginners:* in Philoso- 
phy and Physics: Olmsted’s College Philosophy in its 
third'revision, by Kimball; the enlarged and im- 
proved Ganot’s Physics;'* the Intermediate text- 
book by Bowman, of Edinburgh,* and in Physiol- 
ogy and Anatomy: Dr. Mills’ First Lessons in 
Physiology and Hygiene;* and Wilder and Gage’s 
Anatomy. '® 

GEOGRARPHY. 

Progress in map-making and other incidental 
work pertaining to geography is to be noted. The 
increase in English studies seems not at all to lessen 
the importance of a well made book on the subject. 
Appleton’s Standard Series’* are in two books; the 
Eclectic Series;'* the geographies of McNally, 
Monteith and Frost'* the Swinton Series;+ 
Maury's*?* two books and the new edition of Mit- 
chell’s have all met with great success. The new 
ventures in Geographical Readers by the Scribners, 
and by Prof. Johonnot,** likewise geography in 
reading and recitations as arranged by Wm. 
Swinton,‘ have proved, as we prophesied, very 
fortunate. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 

Aids to the teaching of History and the forms of 
Civil Government have appeared from time to time 
in the shape of most serviceable texf-books. The 
noteworthy publications in the past year were the 
Epitome of English History, by Agnes Kummer;'® 
Barnes’ Readings in Grecian History;'* the en- 
larged Pinnock’s Engiland;'' Lupton’s concise 
History of England:** the improved Thalheimer 
General and U. S. Histories;'* the Handbook of 
Civil Government by Suplee.* 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
Text-books on Mental Science have not, by any 
means, ceased to issue from the press, and the tone 
of the later ones clearly indicates that it is to be 
taught in a better style than formerly. The works 
by J. F. Champlin,'* Presidents Schuyler,?* Ma- 
han,*° and Prof. Edward Brooks, are well adapted 
toactual use by the teacher, also a Moral Philoso- 
phy, and The First Book in Ethics by Champlin. ™ 

DRAWING AND ART. 
Since these subjects have acquired a permanency 
in courses of study, the facilities offered by the 
publishers in respect to manuals and text-books 
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of the past year are, Hints for Pupils in Drawing 
and Painting, by Helen M Knowlton:* Wm. y 
Hunt’s Talks on Art;' Drawingin Black and White. 
Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, Pen and Ink, by Susay 
Carter;'* Sketching in Water Colors, by Thos 
Hatton ;'* the admirable series of English plates 
for flower painting;* the clever little treatise py 
Mrs. L. 8S. Kellogg on flower painting,?* the 
well-arranged introductory lessons in drawing and 
painting, by Marion Kemble,*7 and H. P. Smith's 
admirable manuals.‘ 
DIDACTICS. 

To the many volumes on this subject the Notes of 
Talks on Teaching,?* given by Col. F. W. Parker. 
has been the latest addition. 

“his brief survey shows the past twelve months 
to have been fruitful in more good text-books than 
any previous year, and it is our judgment that 
more money was expended in publishing these 
works than in any past year. And further. 
that probably only good text-books can be publish. 
ed hereafter. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The interest in the natural method of teaching 
languages has caused the publication of many new 
books in German, French, and other modern lap- 
guages, and a reconstruction of ancient-language 
methods. For teaching German, there is a new 
grammar by Sawyer,'® in French a new second 
hook by Worman, and Berger’s original mcthod 
have come into use. The new Latin bvoks are the 
editions of Virgil, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Ovid, a Virgilian dictionary by Friege, and Hol- 
brook’s first lessons. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In addition to the foregoing there are: Edwards’ 
and Berens’ hand-books of Mythology, Mrs. Doer- 
ner’s Treasury of General Knowledge, the Con- 
densed music book, ‘‘The Wavelet,” for intermedi- 
ate and primary schools, the manual of Home 
Gymnastics, the addition to Gow’s ethical series, 
** Primer of Politeness,” KFames’ Phonography, Miss 
Parton’s text-book on Household Management, and 
Cross’ Short-hand Primer. 

1. Cowperthwait & Co., Phila. ; 2. Sheldon & Co., N. Y.; 3, E. H 
Butler & Co., Phila.; 4. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., N. Y.: 5 
Houghton, Mifflia & Co., Boston; 6. Cassell & Cn., N. Y.: 7. Chas. 
Scribners’ Sons, N. Y.; 8. Eldredge & Bro., Phila.; 9. John E, 
Potter & Co., Phila.; 10. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago; 11: De Sil- 
ver & Sons, Phila,; 13. William Wood & Co., N. Y¥.; 14. J. B. Lip 
pincott & Co., Phila.; 15. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati: 
16, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.; 17. Lee & Shepard, Boston: 18. A 
8. Barnes & OCo., N. Y.; 19. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston: 
20. Clark & Maynard, N. Y.; 21. John Wiley & Sons, N. Y.; 2. 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., N. Y.; 23, Collins & Bro. N. ¥.; 24. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., N. Y.; 25. Roberts Bros., Boston; 26, E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., N. Y.; 27. University Publishing Co., N. Y. 
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N. Y. STATE EXAMINATIONS. 


By order of State Supt. W. B. Ruggles, appli- 
cants will be examined at the High School build- 
ings in Albany, Binghampton, Rochester, Water- 
town and at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
New York city, commencing on Wednesday, the 
1ith day of July, 1882, at 2o0’clock P.M. Candi- 
dates must be present at the beginning, produce 
testimonials of character, and must have had at 
least three years’ experience as teachers. They 
must pass a thorough examination in Reading. 
Spelling, Writing, Grammar and Analysis, Compo- 
sition. Geography, Outlines of American History, 
Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geo- 
metry. Latin may take the place of Geometry. 
They must also have a general knowlege of Bo yk- 
keeping, ~Rhetoric, the Natural Sciences, Linear 
and Perspective Drawing, General History, Gener- 
al Literature, Methods. School Economy, Civil 
Government and School Law. 

Candidates passing in one or more of the studies 
are not required to be re-examined in the same, if 
they, within three years thereafter, at any subse- 
quent examination, pass in all. The examination 
is open both to residents of New York and to such 
residents of other States as declare their intention 
to teach in this State. 

There seems some confusion in New York State 
as to when the recent law changing the time of the 
school year becomes operative. Superintendent 
Ruggles issues a circular stating that this law takes 
effect on the first day of January, 1884, and that 
the current school year will close as usual on the 
thirteenth day of September. The time for the 
annual school meetings, and for reports to the De- 





have been quite abundant. Noticeable publications 





partment, for this year, will be the same as usual. 
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HOW TO TEACH DRAWING. 





The following notes of the third series of lessons 
given by Prif. H. P. Smith, author of ‘‘ White's 
gystem of Industrial Drawing,” to the primary 
teachers of N. Y. City, on methods of teaching 
drawing. were reported for the JoURNAL .and will 
be found to be most practical and serviceable. 
There were between two and three hundred teach- 
ers present, and a deep interest was manifested. 
Prof. Smith’s first objective point was to show how 
io teach the quadrants in the cut below. 























No. 1. 

Standing at the blackboard with book in hand, 
rof. Smith said, ** Let us begin the exercise with 
racticing how to hold the pencil in drawing lines. 
n different positions. Close books. Lay them 
quarely on the desk. With the blunt end of your 
encil pretend to draw a horizontal line from the. 
pper left corner to the upper right as I count one, 
wo, etc. Place the pencil on one point, fix the 
yeon the other point, and draw the line at one, 
troke. Hold your pencil at right angles to the 
ine you are drawing. Rest the whole hand. Do 
ot rest it on the little finger asin writing. Donot. 
bend the little fingers nor the wrist, or your line 
ill be curved. Watch my count. Now turn the 
rm and body, not the book, and draw from the. 
npper left to the lower left corner, giving position 
or drawing vertical lines. Pencil at right angles 
r your line will be wavy. Now for oblique lines,. 
rom the upper left to the lower right corner and 
ack ; from the upper right to lower left corner, etc.” 


pipsge gilpa pl rd 























No. 2. 

(This pencil-drill took but two minutes. Turn- 
gto the board he rapidly dotted it in squares, 
dicating the different columns by figures, and 
¢ different lines by letters. The teachers having 
ren furnished with exercise-books that contained 
milar diagrams could readily follow the dictation.) 

123456 7 8 910 1112 1314151617 























‘* Place your pencil on a5, draw toe 5; frome 
to e 5, completing a right angle; from a 13 to e 
13; fromei13 to e 17: fromito i 5; from i 5 to 
m5; from i113 tom 13; fromi 13to i 17. Now, 
from the points a. a 17, m, and m 17, draw four 
oblique lines to the curves. On these oblique lines 
measure off the length of the upright line. Through 
this point draw a curve from a 5 toe finishing the 
first quadrant. Repeat this on the other three 
corners. 

Now show your pupils this form cut out of paste- 
board or wood, and it will attract their attention; 
create an interest; keep them from drawing flat- 
tened curves. At the next exercise in the same 
lesson, dictate the lined 6tod 12. Let this line re 
present the upper side of a square. Draw the other 
three sides. Draw the diameters and diagonals. Di- 
vide each side of the square into six equal parts. 
On the diagonals measure off two of these parts 
from’cach corner of the square. Using the corner as 
a center,f{and two of these parts as a radius, draw 
a quadrant on each corner. From the ends of the 
diameters draw curves parallel to the first curves, 
This will complete your second exercise, and pre- 
sent a symmetrical arrangement.” See No. 2. 

(If the teacher will draw as above indicated, he 
will produce the attractive work that was on the 
blackboard. ) 

‘* Let the next lesson be done in the drawing- 
book with light lines. Pass among your pupils, 
helping here, suggesting there, and you will find 
that the variety of rapid drill given in the above 





‘| mind, the mental picture is what youare aiming 





exercise to form a correct mcntal figure, will enable 
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them to draw the four plain quadrants much more 
readily and perfectly than if you had spent the 
whole time on your final lesson.” 

(One of the teachers asked, ‘‘ What would you 
do if only six pupils got the figures right in dicta- 
tion ?”.) The Professor replied in a very earnest 
manner, ‘‘If achild raise its hand during recita- 
tion, repeat your directions in the same tone. 
no explanations ; moveon ; for the discipline of 


at, not a perfect drawing. If only six have it right 
do not by any means repeat the same exercise. If 
you do it will hinder your progress. Repeat the 
same work if you will with different numbers, or 
in different position, or an entirely different figure, 
keeping, however, the same principle.” 

** Now let me show you rapidly how to cut into 
parts the figures you may find in your drawing- 
book, and how, by drilling your pupils on these 
parts, tomake the gradual building up of the final 















































lesson most fascinating. Do not draw the same 
thing over and over again. It takes all the life 
out of a lesson, and will defeat the very end you 
aim at. See No. 3. 
Let us suppose this figure—a figure compesed of 
straight and curved lines in the square, to be your 
next lesson. I would approach it in this way.” (Here 
Prof. Smith dictated and the teachers drew the 
fol'owing four exercises which, combined with the 
exercise alreedy given on quadrants, plainly illus- 
trate his method of building up a figure by progres- 
sive steps.) Sce No. 4. 
(Perhaps the neatest bit of ‘‘ honest cheating” as 
Prof. Smith calls it, was h's way of getting the 
great amount of practice needed in drawing paral- 
lel lines, not only by variety of figures, but also by 
half-tinting the spaces in the background, and 
throwing out the form as shown in the accompany- 
ing three cuts. 

---4 Asummary of the plain, prac- 
‘ tical truths voiced in this les- 
‘son is given without attempt- 
| ing to amplify all the pithy sug 
; gestions, the nuggets of instruc- 
i tion with which it abounded.) 
: 6 **T need that 
; ‘Order is law.’ 





scarcely say 
Heaven's first 
Some of your scholars have a 
natural love of order, but others 
incline to disorder. It is your 
professed object to train them 
first in deportment, to™ give 
them character; then to induce 
in them a loveof order, of sys- 
tematic arrangement of work. 
How shall you best accomplish 
these desirable ends? No les- = 

-son, will help you more than 
drawing if 





you will only base 
your work on the principles I 
have tried to set forth. 

(1.) Secure trne attention 
Every teacher knows that much 
time is wasted because children 





do not hear directions; they are 
not attentive, but only under a 
pretense of attention while their acts show they are 
otherwise actively engaged ; they may be looking 
at the teacher and still be thinking of something 
else. 

(2.) Awaken active How? By use of 
forms and objects held before the class to illustrate. 
By variety of method in presenting the exercise ; 
e. g. 


interest 


. in the same lesson you may draw the same 
exercise in at least three different ways. 

(a) By dictation. 

(b) By adding a convoy of some simple design from 
the blackboard, thus changing the figure dictated. 

(c) From pure copy. 

Indeed your own invention will lead you into 
many different channels through which your in- 
struction may flow in living streams. How can 
you draw the water of life from a stagnant pool ? 
Vary your exercises. 
figure unless it be with 
equilateral triangles in the same lesson, let the re- 
sult be different each time. Let your dictation 
be rapid for mental discipline. and use only straight 
lines. Leave curves for blackboard dictation. Do 
not be too anxious to get perfect drawings : rather 
give the pupil a perfect mental picture. Have your 
children cut out forms; this will help you greatly. 
Be careful te study the general appearance of each 
page. If the first page has on it five figures, let 
the second page have only three, or perhaps one, 
so the child may be attracted by the variety. As 
in table food variety is not only more palatable, but 
also more strengthening, so in drawing I can as- 
sure you from long experience, the same is true. 


Do not repeat the same 


changes. If you draw three 


Study how to make geometric forms useful in 
drawing leaves and other natural objects. Make 
suggestions for your pupils. Sustain their inter- 
est and attention at all hazards, and your results 
will be marked, not only in drawing but in every- 





thing else you may attempt.” 
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cut down to $800. He resigned, and the nephew 
was appointed ; at the end of the year the salary 
was raised to the former figure. 

E—— was a normal school graduate and’ a man 
of great enthusiasm; he labored incessantly; he 
attended institutes and conventions; he read edu- 
cational books and papers—but he was no politi- 
cian. A wily fellow captured one member of the 
school-board and, after a good many cigars had 
been smoked. another member pronounced him a 
‘good fellow,” and he was worked in. p-— 
awoke in amazement one morning to learn that 
faithful and satisfactory labor wasnot enough in 
our great and glorious system of free schools. 

F—— says he was turned out because a very 
enterprising book-agent was balked by him in the 
introduction of some text-books. This man deter- 
mined to put out the text-books used in the school 
and F——- at the same time. F—— says he has 
learned to look out for the publishing houses. He 
was a very good teacher, and deserved a better 


fate. ' : ; 
G— insisted that a very rebellious boy in his 


school should be turned out. G—— succeeded then, 
but was turned out himself at the end of the 
year. 

H—— insisted on having his teachers meet cach 
week for educational purposes—he tried it but one 
year. 

I——felt the need of improving the course of 
study—he was aman of marked skill; he held his 
position two years. 

J—— was equal to any missionary in his devo- 
tion. He was obliged to punish the son of a mem 
ber of the school-board, and this begat enmity. 
This school-official began to extoll the vice-princi- 
pal, and being an adroit fellow, had the salary cut 
down on pretence of economy. J—-— left and the 
vice-principal succeeded him. 

On the whole, we commend this subject to the 
conventions; it is a painful theme. 





For the ScHoor JOURNAL. 
IMPORTANT TEXT BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 

During the twelve months, July 1882-July 1883, 
many important text-books have been issued by 
the publishing houses. That public education is 
steadily extending itself in our country is visible in 
the style of our text-books, Better text-books are 
issued each year, better in binding, paper and 
illustration, but especially in fitness for the hands 
of the pupil. A brief survey of the work of the 
year will make this apparent. The volumes refer- 
red to have had appropriate reviews in these pages. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITFRATURE. 

In this department great progress has been 
made, and this was naturally to be expected in view 
of the manifest tendency in educational affairs to 
enlarge the study of our own tongue; new views 
concerning the power and greatness of the English 
language are entertained. Several series of new 
readers have appeared in costly attire and indicate 
an advancing movement. Among the most not- 
able of these are a series of three Supplementary 
Readers,’ the Modern School Readers,’ in a series 
of five books, the first three volumes of Butler’s* 
new series, and Swinton’s‘ series in five books. 
All of these exhibit not only great artistic and 
mechanicalexcellence, but an increased fitness for 
school-room purposes. 

An important novelty in this branch is found in 
the volumes of supplementary reading published 
during the year. The Modern Classics’ and the 
Riverside Literature series.* for this purpose, have 
won much favor from teachers. In regard to 
English and American literature for more advanced 
pupils the publishers have answered the demand 
of educators, and published many treatises. Such 
are the volumes by Miss Buckland,’ Mrs. Trimble, * 
Prof. Baldwin,* M. W. Smith'® and A. H. Welsh.'° 
The new books on elocution have been the Manual by 
Prof. Carson, of Cornell,'' the excellent discourse 
on Vocal Culturetby William and Francis Russell, * 
and Dr. Edward Brooks’ Manual.* Closely related 
t the foregoing books on the Reading and Writing 


Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars,'* a little 
guide ‘‘ How to Write English,”'* the Exercises by 
Profs. Long and Mickleborough, of Cincinnati,** 
Mr. Washburne’s Studies in Early English,** and 
the accurate work of Mr. Bigelow on Punctuation. *7 
Two very handy and practical volumes are ‘‘How 
to Talk'” and “How to Write.”' The Reading 
Chart, ** and an Arithmetical Chart‘ will be found 
almost indispensable in the school-room. In Read- 
ings and Recitation, Nos. 1 and 2 of Reception Day,** 
have been placed before the public. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Among the new books in this department are 
the Ficklin Primary Arithmetic,'* a part of the 
series by the same author whose Higher Arith- 
metic,'* and Algebra’* have been previously pub- 
lished; the Graded Examples of Swarthout and 
Farnham ;’ the New Arithmetic on the’ basis of 
Greenleaf ;'* the Graded Course in arithmetic by J. 
B. Thompson ;?° the White Arithmetics,‘® and the 
Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic.* In higher 
stages of the science the educational public have 
been gratified with a Trigonometry of rare worth 
in the book of Profs. Wait and Jones, of Cornell. ?* 
A number of important works in the subjects of 
Astronomy and Mechanics have appeared. Sharp- 
less and Phillips’;'+ R. A. Proctor’s Easy Star- 
Lessons ;'* Johnston’s Atlas of Astronomy:;'* Gil- 
lett and Rolfe’s beautifully illustrated and ad- 
mirable works.**? The new text-books in Mechanics 
are Practical Mechanics, by J. Perrv, M. E. of Lon- 
don;* a work on Cutting Tools, by Prof. R. H. 
Mason,* to say nothing of countless technological 
manuals of confined scope. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

This ever important department has not lagged 
behind the others. In Chemistry: the translation 
by Prof. Austen, of Rutgers College, of Prof. Adolph 
Pinner’s standard German work,?! and Dr. Leff- 
man’s Practical Treatise for beginners:* in Philoso- 
phy and Physics: Olmsted’s College Philosophy in its 
third'revision, by Kimball; the enlarged and im- 
proved Ganot’s Physics;'* the Intermediate text- 
book by Bowman, of Edinburgh,* and in Physiol- 
ogy and Anatomy: Dr. Mills’ First Lessons in 
Physiology and Hygiene;* and Wilder and Gage’s 
Anatomy. '® 

GEOGRARPHY. 

Progress in map-making and other incidental 
work pertaining to geography is to be noted. The 
increase in English studies seems not at all to lessen 
the importance of a well made book on the subject. 
Appleton’s Standard Series®‘ are in two books; the 
Eclectic Series;'* the geographies of McNally, 
Monteith and Frost'* the Swinton Series; 
Maury’'s?? two books and the new edition of Mit- 
chell’s have all met with great success. The new 
ventures in Geographical Readers by the Scribners, 
and by Prof. Johonnot,?* likewise geography in 
reading and recitations as arranged by Wm. 
Swinton,‘ have proved, as we prophesied, very 
fortunate. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 

Aids to the teaching of History and the forms of 
Civil Government have appeared from time to time 
in the shape of most serviceable texf-books. The 
noteworthy publications in the past year were the 
Epitome of English History, by Agnes Kummer;'* 
Barnes’ Readings in Grecian History;'* the en- 
larged Pinnock’s England;'' Lupton’s concise 
History of England:** the improved Thalheimer 
General and U. 8. Histories;'* the Handbook of 
Civil Government by Suplee.* 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 
Text-books on Mental Science have not, by any 
means, ceased to issue from the press, and the tone 
of the later ones clearly indicates that it is to be 
taught in a better style than formerly. The works 
by J. F. Champlin,'* Presidents Schuyler,?> Ma- 
han,‘°® and Prof. Edward Brooks, are well adapted 
toactual use by the teacher, also a Moral Philoso- 
phy, and The First Book in Ethics by Champlin.™ 

DRAWING AND ART. 
Since these subjects have acquired a permanency 
in courses of study, the facilities offered by the 
publishers in respect to manuals and text-books 





of lish may be classed the new revision of Goold 





of the past year are, Hints for Pupils in Drawing 
and Painting, by Helen M Knowlton: Wm. y 
Hunt’s Talks on Art;* Drawingin Black and White 
Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, Pen and Ink, by Susay 
Carter;'* Sketching in Water Colors, by Thos 
Hatton ;'* the admirable series of English plates 
for flower painting;* the clever little treatise by 
Mrs. L. S. Kellogg on flower painting,?" the 
well-arranged introductory lessons in drawing and 
painting, by Marion Kemble,?7 and H. P. Smith's 
admirable manuals.‘ 
DIDACTICS. 

To the many volumes on this subject the Notes of 
Talks on Teaching,?* given by Col. F. W. Parker. 
has been the latest addition. 

‘his brief survey shows the past twelve months 
to have been fruitful in more good text-books than 
any previous year, and it is our judgment that 
more money was expended in publishing these 
works than in any past year. And further. 
that probably only good text-books can be publish- 
ed hereafter. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The interest in the natural method of teaching 
languages has caused the publication of many new 
books in German, French, and other modern lan- 
guages, and a reconstruction of ancient-language 
methods. For teaching German, there is a new 
grammar by Sawyer,'® in French a new second 
hook by Worman, and Berger’s original mcthod 
have come into use. The new Latin bvoks are the 
editions of Virgil, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Ovid, a Virgilian dictionary by Friege, and Hol- 
brook’s first lessons. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In addition to the foregoing there are: Edwards’ 
and Berens’ hand-books of Mythology, Mrs. Doer- 
ner’s Treasury of General Knowledge, the Con- 
densed music book, ‘‘The Wavelet,” for intermedi- 
ate and primary schools, the manual of Home 
Gymnastics, the addition to Gow’s ethical series, 
** Primer of Politeness,” Eames’ Phonography, Miss 
Parton’s text-book on Household Management, and 
Cross’ Short-hand Primer. 

1. Cowperthwait & Co., Phila. ; 2. Sheldon & Co., N. Y.; 3, E. H 
Butler & Co., Phila.; 4. Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co., N. Y.: 5 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 6. Cassell & Cn., N. Y.; 7. Chas. 
Scribners’ Sons, N. Y.; 8. Eldredge & Bro., Phila.; 9. John E, 
Potter & Co., Phila.; 10. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago; 11: De Sil- 
ver & Sons, Phila,; 13, William Wood & Co., N. Y.; 14. J. B. Lip 
pincott & Co., Phila.; 15. Van Aatwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati: 
16, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.; 17.Lee & Shepard, Boston: 18. A 
8S. Barnes & Oo., N. Y.; 19. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston: 
20. Clark & Maynard, N. Y.; 2i. John Wiley & Sons, N. Y.; 22. 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., N. Y.; 23, Collins & Bro. N. ¥.; 24. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., N. Y.; 25. Roberts Bros., Boston; 26, E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., N. Y.; 27. University Publishing Co., N. Y. 


—__—___- ego 


N. Y. STATE EXAMINATIONS. 

By order of State Supt. W. B. Ruggles, appli- 
cants will be examined at the High School build- 
ings in Albany, Binghampton, Rochester, Water- 
town and at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
New York city, commencing on Wednesday, the 
lith day of July, 1882, at 20’clock P.M. Candi- 
dates must be present at the beginning, produce 
testimonials of character, and must have had at 
least three years’ experience as teachers. They 
must pass a thorough examination in Reading. 
Spelling, Writing, Grammar and Analysis, Compo- 
sition. Geography, Outlines of American History, 
Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geo- 
metry. Latin may take the place of Geometry. 
They must also have a general knowlege of Book- 
keeping, ~Rhetoric, the Natural Sciences, Linear 
and Perspective Drawing, General History, Gener- 
al Literature, Methods. School Economy, Civil 
Government and School Law. 
Candidates passing in one or more of the studies 
are not required to be re-examined in the same, if 
they, within three years thereafter, at any subse- 
quent examination, pass in all. The examination 
is open both to residents of New York and to such 
residents of other States as declare their intention 
to teach in this State. 

There seems some confusion in New York State 
as to when the recent law changing the time of the 
school year becomes operative. Superintendent 
Ruggles issues a circular stating that this law takes 
effect on the first day of January, 1884, and that 
the current school year will close as usual on the 
thirteenth day of September. The time for the 
annual school meetings, and for reports to the De- 








have been quite abundant. Noticeable publications 





partment, for this year, will be the same as usual. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM., 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING. 















The following notes of the third series of lessons 
given by Prcf. H. P. Smith, author of ‘ White's 
; gystem of Industrial Drawing,” to the primary 

wachers of N. Y. City, on methods of teaching 
jrawing. were reported for the JoURNAL .and will 
ie found to be mogt practical and serviceable. 
There were between two and three hundred teach- 
present, and a deep interest was manifested. 























ers 

f prof. Smith’s first objective point was to show how 
io teach the quadrants in the cut below. 

' 


No. 1. 
: Standing at the blackboard with book in hand, 
Prof. Smith said, *‘ Let us begin the exercise with 





practicing how to hold the pencil in drawing lines. 


in different positions. Close books. Lay them 
squarely on the desk. With the blunt end of your 


pencil pretend to draw a horizontal line from the. 


upper left corner to the upper right as I count one, 
two, etc. Place the pencil on one point, fix the 
eyeon the other point, and draw the line at one 
stroke. Hold your pencil at right angles to the 
line you are drawing. Rest the whole hand. Do 


not rest it on the little finger as in writing. Donot. 


bend the little fingers nor the wrist, or your line 
will be curved. Watch my count. Now turn the 


arm and body, not the book, and draw from the. 


upper left to the lower left corner, giving position 
for drawing vertical lines. Pencil at right angles 


or your line will be wavy. Now for oblique lines, . 


from the upper left to the lower right corner and 
back ; from the upper right to lower left corner, etc.” 























No. 2. 

(This pencil-drill took but two minutes. Turn- 
ing to the board he rapidly dotted it in squares, 
indicating the different columns by figures, and 
the different lines by letters. The teachers having 
been furnished with exercise-books that contained 
Similar diagrams could readily follow the dictation.) 
123456 7 8 910 1112 1314151617 


eS a ee 








"| do if only six pupils got the figures right in dicta- 
| tion ?”.) The Professor replied in a very earnest 





‘* Place your pencil on a5, draw toe 5; frome 
to e 5, completing a right angle; from a 13 to e 
13; fromei13 to e17: fromito i 5; from i 5 to 
m5; from i113 tom 13; fromi 13to i 17. Now, 
from the points a. a 17, m, and m 17, draw four 
oblique lines to the curves. On these oblique lines 
measure off the length of the upright line. Through 
this point draw a curve from a 5 toe finishing the 
first quadrant. Repeat this on the other three 
corners. 

Now show your pupils this form cut out of paste- 
board or wood, and it will attract their attention; 
create an interest; keep them from drawing flat- 
tened curves. At the next exercise in the same 
lesson, dictate the line d 6tod 12. Let this line re 
present the upper side of a square. Draw the other 
three sides. Draw the diametersand diagonals. Di- 
vide each side of the square into six equal parts. 
On the diagonals measure off two of these parts 
from’cach corner of the square. Using the corner as 
a center,jand two of these parts as a radius, draw 
a quadrant on each corner. From the ends of the 
diameters draw curves parallel to the first curves, 
This will complete your second exercise, and pre- 
sent a symmetrical arrangement.” See No. 2. 

(1f the teacher will draw as above indicated, he 
will produce the attractive work that was on the 
blackboard. ) 

** Let the next lesson be done in the drawing- 
book with light lines. Pass among your pupils, 
helping here, suggesting there, and you will find 
that the variety of rapid drill given in the above 
exercise to form a correct mcntal figure, will enable 
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them to draw the four plain quadrants much more 
readily and perfectly than if you had spent the 
whole time on your final lesson.” 

(One of the teachers asked, ‘‘ What would yuu 


manner, ‘If achild raise its hand during recita- 
tion, repeat your directions in the same tone. 
no explanations ; moveon ; for the discipline of 
mind, the mental picture is what youare aiming 
at, not a perfect drawing. If only six have it right 
do not by any means repeat the same exercise. If 
you do it will hinder your progress. Repeat the 
same work if you will with different numbers, or 
in different position, or an entirely different figure, 
keeping, however, the same principle.” 

‘** Now let me show you rapidly how to cut into 
parts the figures you may find in your drawing- 
book, and how, by drilling your pupils on these 








lesson most fascinating. Do not draw the same 
thing over and over again. It takes all the life 
out of a lessen, and will defeat the very end you 
aim at. See No. 3. 

Let us suppose this figure—a figure compesed of 
straight and curved lines in the square, to be your 
next leseon. I would approach it in this way.” (Here 
Prof. Smith dictated and the teachers drew the 
fol'owing four exercises which, combined with the 
exercise already given on quadrants, plainly illus- 
trate his method of building up a figure by progres- 
sive steps.) See No. 4. 

(Perhaps the neatest bit of ‘‘ honest cheating” as 
Prof. Smith calls it, was h's way of getting the 
great amount of practice needed in drawing paral- 
lel lines, not only by variety of figures, but also by 
half-tinting the spaces in the and 
throwing out the form as shown in the accompany- 
ing three cuts. 


background, 


Asummiary of the plain, prac- 
‘ tical truths voiced in this les- 
‘son is given without attempt- 
| ing to amplify all the pithy sug 
gestions, the nuggets of instruc- 
i tion with which it abounded.) 
*T need that 
+ ‘Order is law.’ 


scarcely say 


Heaven's first 





Some of your scholars have a 
natural love of order, but others , 
incline to disorder. It is your 
professed object to train them 
first in deportment, to™ give 
them character; then to induce 
in them a loveof order, of sys 
tematic arrangement of work. 
How shall you best accomplish 
these desirable ends? No les- 
-son, will help you more than 
if 
your work on the principles I 
have tried to set forth. 

(1.) true attention. 
Every teacher knows that much 





drawing you will only base 


Secure 


time is wasted because children 
do not hear directions; they are 





not attentive, but only under a 
pretense of attention while their acts show they are 
otherwise actively engaged ; they may be looking 
at the teacher and still be thinking of something 
else. 
(2.) Awaken interest. How? By use of 
forms and objects held before the class to illustrate. 
By variety of method 
e. J, u may draw the same 
exercise in at least three different ways. 

(a) By dictation. 

(b) By adding a cony of some simple design from 
the blackboard, thus changing the figure dictated. 

(c) From pure copy. 


active 


in presenting the exercise ; 
in the same lesson y« 


Indeed your own invention will lead you into 
many different channels through which your in- 
struction may flow in living streams. How can 
you draw the water of life from a stagnant pool ? 
Vary your exercises. Do not repeat the same 
figure unless it be with changes. If you draw three 
equilateral triangles in the same lesson, let the re- 
sult be different Let your dictation 
be rapid for mental discipline. and use only straight 
lines. Leave curves for blackboard dictation. Do 
not be too anxious to get perfect drawings : rather 
give the pupil a perfect mental picture. Have your 
children cut out forms; this will help you greatly. 
Be careful to study the general appearance of each 
page. If the first page has on it five figures, let 
the second page have only three, or perhaps one, 


each time. 
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| so the child may be attracted by the variety. As 
| in table food variety is not only more palatable, but 
j}also more strengthening, so in drawing I can as- 


a. . . 
‘sure you from long experience, the same is true. 


Study how to make geometric forms useful in 
drawing leaves and other natural objects. Make 
suggestions for your pupils. Sustain their inter- 
est and attention at all hazards, and your results 
will be marked, not only in drawing but in every- 
thing else you may attempt.” 
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Vor the Scoot JouRNAL. 
PERCEPTION AND COMPOSITION. 


By Gro. W. GAMBLE. 

The perceptive faculties can be made acute and 
powerful only by perceiving. The ability to com- 
pose can be secured only by composing. How can 
the perceptive faculties be made acute and power- 
ful and the ability to compose be secured at the 
same time ? 

Yesterday, after one of my classes had done their 
regular school work, I sent them into an orchard, 
to observe and note upon their slates the dif- 
ferences between the apple and the pear blossoms. 
On their return to the school-room from the notes 
thus taken they wrote a composition, telling not 
only the differences between the blossoms, but 
many other facts about the trees. 

To-day, after showing the class the difference 
between a palm-veined and a feather-veined leaf, I 
sent them into the woods to find both kinds of 
leaves, to describe the trees from which they were 
taken and to give a full account of their excursion. 
They were required to note the facts and differen- 
ces upon their slates while they were in the woods 
and at the time of observation. Upon their return 
to school they were required to write a composition 
from the notes thus taken. 

REsvuLtTs.—The perceptive faculties were exercised 
in a highly pleasing manner. An abundance of 
facts was secured as a basis for a composition. 

The facts, because the children discovered them 
themselves, were interesting. The regular school 
wor was done quickly and thoroughlv, as no one 
could go but those who had recited perfect lessons. 
Last, but not least, the children were happy. 


+ 





Vor the ScmooL JOURNAL. 


USES OF THE BLACKBOARD. 


: The walls of a school room are chiefly valuable 
as space for blackboards. The space behind the 
teacher’s desk is for him. How may he use his 
blackboard to interest, to instruct and to govern ? 

He ought first to have some knowledge of and 
skill in drawing. A little practice with chalk, 
white or colored, will enable him to make his work 
legible, symretrical and attractive. By the use 
of large four-sided crayons, one may write and 
print rapidly in large shaded letters. The teach- 
er's board teaches constantly though silently, 
and should therefore be neat and orderly. Its 
lines and spaces should be regular and the writing 
bold and free, 

In primary instruction, the blackboard is Jibrary, 
apparatus, everything. Other things come into 
use, but the knowledge gathered by or from them 
focused on the blackboard, which becomes the 
working point of the whole teaching machinery. 
Reading, writing, spelling, lessons on objects, 
morals and manners, geography, etc., are all 
taught from the board. 

In advanced classes, the teacher’s board has 
higher uses, chiefly supplementary to oral teaching 
and the text-book. Complex and confusing dia 
grams ani demonstrations in books become clear 
as the teacher explains them and the pupil sees 
them grow on the board. Words mispronounced 
or misspelled are placed on the board correctly 
spelled and accented. Summaries, analyses, topical 
arrangements, examination questions, etc., are 
written on the teacher’s board for drill or for 
study. Indeed the more one uses his board the 
more necessary and helpful he finds it. 

It may be used to aid in government. The pro- 
gram of daily exercises will occupy space there. 
The writing of a rule or notice save; talk, fastens 
attention and promotes silence. The board may 
be divided by vertical lines, into three spaces. One 
of these will suffice for the program, another for 
mottoes, queries, etc., and the third for the order 
roll Pupils will then be divided into sections, 
each of which has its number. They should sit 
facing the board. The order roll space will be sub- 
divided into many vertical portions as there are 
sections, and each portioa will be numbered to cor 
respo.d to a section. Unnecessary noise or dis- 
order in any section, as fom dropping cf books, or 





slates, loud studying or whispering is immediately 
noted against the section by a blue mark in the ap- 
propriate column of the order roll. If any section 
receives no blue mark during a half day 1t receives 
a red mark. The section having the most red 
marks is excused first and has certain other 
privileges. At the close of the week the record 
of the board goes into the teacher’s permanent con- 
duct record, and the school starts Monday morn- 
ing in a new strife. One or a small minority in 
a section may bring disgrace upon the whole, and 
need private treatment ; but the majority are sure 
to make it uncomfortable for the disturbers and 
bring a 1noral force to bear in favor of order. 

Brief, sententious thoughts, not too many, should 
be written. If there be hidden meanings in them, 
all the better. See that the children read and un- 
derstand them, the blackboard will be of no use if 
the teacher himself forgets or slights it, or is fickle, 
or stupid, or even vain and ostentatious in its use. 
If the teacher's board be too small, the program 
may be posted on paper of large size, or the teacher 
can add to the blackboard surface with manila 
paper and a little liquid slating. 

The program being omitted and Band R standing 
for blue and red respectively the board will appear 
at the end of the week somewhat as follows: 
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THE CHILDRENS’ READING. 





What do the children read? Do their teachers 
know? Do they read anything with relish? If so, 
is it the sensational blood-and-murder stuff so 
abundant and so cheap, or is it something both 
interesting, relishable and instructive? A-;ain, is 
their appetite healthy or diseased? Or are they 
omnivorous readers of everything that comes along? 
There are dangers on both sides of this question of 
what and how much to read. On the one hand, 
they may read little or nothing. and miss the vigor, 
health and intelligence which good books impart. 
On the other, the hosts of magazines, newspapers 
and story books are likely to clog the appetite, or 
clutter the mind with unrelated and undigested 
facts. Or worse yet, they may encourage the 
habit of reading for mere pleasure or pastime. In 
either case there is danger that children will fail to 
get mental nerve and backbone, and never have 
courage to ‘‘ dig” for knowledge. 

We teach children arithmetic; we would like to 
teach them to draw, to use their muscles, to manip- 
ulate readily, to handle tools, to see what lies 
around them. The one thing we never teach them 
is to read with profit. This is proved by the fact 
that for one book of value there are forty of trash 
drawn from the library. 

The remedy is in the primary and secondary 
schools. If we are to make readers of good lite:a- 
ture, we must begin young. Efforts in this dizcc- 
tion are noticeable in the numerous supplementary 
readers recently issued to accompany the regu- 
lar series of readers, the geographies and the science 
studies; in the multiplied libraries of good books; 
in the formation of reading clubs, with a regular 
course of reading; the observance of authors’ days, 
ete., in our public schools. 

A sensible way of teaching history is to get pupils 
to spend a good portion of time out of school in 
reading and studying the literature and biography, 
arts, manners and custome of tho respective periods 


under review, A teacher who has skill and vim 
can usually organize classes for reading out of 
school. By the aid of maps, pictures and speci. 
mens of various sorts, illustration of the specia] 
subject, reading can be made fascinating, while 
instructive and healthful. We recently attended a 
reception of a class in history thus conducted, and, 
with others, were entertained with readings, 
original and selected, covering the work o! a term, 
and were surprised at the interest and intelligence 
and the evidence of good taste manifested by the 
children. 


+ 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 

To PREVENT THE SKIN FROM DISCOLORING AFTER 
A BLow or Fatu.—Take a little dry starch or arrow- 
root, and merely moisten it with cold water, and 
lay it on the injured part. This must be done im. 
mediately, so as to prevent the action of the air 
upon the skin. However, it may be applied some 
hours afterwards with effect. Raw meat is not al- 
ways at hand, and some children have an insur. 
mountable repugnance to let it be applied. 


THE GROWTH OF CoraL.—After a cruise of a few 
months in South Pacific, a French man-of-war was 
recently found to have specimens of living corals 
growing upon her hull. The interesting discovery 
has thrown some light on the question of the 
rapidity of growth of corals. The evidence tends 
to show that the vessel, on passing a reef of the 
Gambier Islands, against which she rubbed, had 
picked up a young fungia, which adhered to the 
sheathing, and grew toa diameter of nine inches 
and a weight of two and one-half pounds in nine 
weeks. 

QUICKSILVER.—Of late years California has sup- 
plied more than half of the quicksilver consumed 
in the world. Only two countries of Europe pro- 
duce quicksilver in sufficient quantities to deserve 
mention in commercial report —Spain and Austria. 
The Spanish mines are located near the town of 
Almaden, province of Mancha, and yield about 
four-fifths of the entire production of Europe, 
while the Austrian mines, located near Idria, and 
the minor mines mentioned, produce the other 
one-fifth. Quicksilver is carried and shipped in 
wrought iron flasks of 25 pounds, containing 75 
of the metal. Prices throughout Europe are al- 
ways given in English money, and the quotations 
invariabl refer to the flasks described. The con- 
sumption of quicksilver in the world has averaged 
133,000 flasks a year. The principal uses to which 
quicksilver is applied are: (1) Meteorological and 
other scientific instruments; (2) Chemical prepara- 
tions; (3) Looking-glasses and mirrors. 





THe Mound BuiLtpers.—There are scattered 
throughout the west, particularly in some parts 
of Ohio, near the Ohio river, many immense arti- 
ficial mounds, evidently erected by a pre-historic 
race, who had long been extinct when the whites 
first occupied this continent. Severals of these 
mounds were what are called ‘‘ altar mounds,” and 
in these valuable relics were found. These, in num- 
ber and variety, were sufficient in themselves, if 
none others had ever been found, to give a very 
distinct idea of the civilization of the mould-build- 
ers. Among other things found were articles of 
personal adornment, such as ear-rings of pear, 
bracelets of metal. The'precise advance of the art 
of working metals is thus disclosed. The metals 
had been wrought by hammering the ore. Molten 
work was beyond the skill, or rather the knowl- 
edge ot the artificer. The metals were iron, copper. 
silver and gold. The gold, and in some instances, 
silver, was used for plating an inferior metal, 
being hammered thin and clinched at the edges. 
Most significant of all, perhaps, was a little statue 
which not only presented the human form in 4 
shapely contour, but showed also the ear-rings and 
the drapery which were fashionable in the Ameri- 
can pre-historic times. Some of these relics must 
originally have come from the Florida coast, from 
Lake Superior and from the Rocky Mountains, in- 
dicating thus e.ther extensive migration or inter- 





communication. 
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UNIVERSITY SERIES 


OF TEXT-BOOKS. 





Prepared by accomplished Scholars and Experienced 
educators, includes: 





Maury’s Geographies. 
Venable’s Mathematics. 
Holmes’ Readers and History. 
Cildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
De Vere’s French Series. 
Perrin’s Caesar’s Civil War. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
Carter’s Ceneral History. 
The Clarendon Dictionary. 
Wvatt’s School Register. 
Averv’s Drawing, Etc. 





For Circulars and Special Information with a view to introduction, 
Address, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 








"T BE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be tald 
in an ordinary advertisement. Our Illustrated Cata- 


losrue, sent free, containing engravings from photographe # 
of elegant styles, with full description, is more satisfactory [* 











FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


COL, F. W. PARKER, 
AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 
Beginning, July iith. 


LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Por Particulars Address: 


A, E. 
B. FRYE, Esq 


OR Prof. B.W. PUTNAM. 
Plains, Mass. 


Jamaica 


Thompson, Brown & Co. 
23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


wags 8 ore an Sey ae sf, SCHOOLS. 


Every person should be able to record properly auy common business transaction, and to 
this end the viaupler form of book-keepi — be taught in the grammar schools. To meetthe 
often eee wish from teachers for a k adapted to the grade of Grammar Schools this book 


is pre 

Though but very recently published, it has been adopted for use in the grammar schools of 
Boston, Lowell, eee, Spri eld, Louisville, Pittsfield, and numerous other important places 
in New England, and nes prev ed a very successful text-book. 

For a more extended treatment of book-keeping for High Schools and Academies attention ta 
called to the author's larger work : 


Meservey’s Book-keeping ; 


SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, for HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, 
which is ry very extensiv i = the high schools of the most prominent cities and towns in New 


ar - ae in the 
Copies mailed for Saintes on receipt of—for single and 
entry, 40cts. Blanks are published to acc »mpany the books. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass, 

This is a brief, concise text book on reo History for those who desire a course of moderate 
extent. It does not attempt to introduce all the unimportant dc tails of history. but presents the 
essential historical facts, and gives prominence to those features of social life and progress whose 
importance entitle them to such a consideration. It is prepared by the author with great care, is 
fully illustrated with maps and cuts, and will be found a text-book of great value in acquiring a 
knowledge of the important facts of Eaglish History. 

Copies sent by mail for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 


double entry—50 cts. Single 


Attention is invited to 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cta. 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 20 cts. Combining Oral and Written Work. 


BRADBURY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
ALGEBRA, GECMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING, 


Are now «idely known, and used with the most gratifying results in high schools and academies 
throughout the country. Some important additions with an appendix have just been made to the 


Algebra, which make it sti:] more valuable as a text-book, while not interferiug with the use of 
the book in classes where it is already introduced. 
Copies sent for examination on receipt of, for Algebra, 55 eents ; Geometry, 45 cents; 


nometry. 45 cents; Geometry and 


Trigo 70 cents; Geometry 
(University edition), 70 cents ; 


rigonome try (in one volume) 
Trigonometry and Surveying, 80 cents. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ALGEBRA 


For admiass‘on to Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth, Harvard, Brown, etc., for years 1878-1882, sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


Educators who desirethe BEST BOOKS will do well to examine the 
above named works. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
J. H. BUTLER, | 


No. 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Elementary Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spelling-Books, 
Walton’s Arithmetics, 
Walton's Arithmetical Table, 
Aritmetical Charts 


(Walton & Cogswell), 


Adams’ Advanced Spelling-Book. 
- Standard Educational Books 
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LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY.-—1II 

















































The teacher begins with drawing the map of the 
State of Ohio; the pupils name the boundaries, 
rivers and cities. He draws the map of Indi- 
ana, and the pupils name the boundaries, riversand 
cities. He draws the map of Michigan, and the 
pupils name the boundaries, rivers and cities. This 
repetition will familiarize the pupils with the 
great features of each State. 





No. 1. 

Next the teacher extends the western shore of 
Lake Michigan, the pupils saying ‘‘ Lake Michi- 
gan,” then the northern boundary of Illinois is 
placed on the board, the pupils promptly saying, 
‘** Northern boundary of Illinois;” then the Missis- 
sippi river isdrawn, the pupils saying, ‘‘Mississip- 
pi river, separates Illinois from Iowa;” ‘‘Missis- 
sippi river separates Illinois from Missouri.” Then 
the Ohio river is extended, the pupils saying ‘‘Ohio 
river separates Illinois from Kentucky.” 


oe. 


of 
{ " 
“enor: \ 
No. 2, 


Beginning at the N. W. part of the state, the 
Rock river is drawn and then the Illinois and its 
two branches, the Fox and Kankakee, then the 
Kaskaskia, the Little Wabash and the Emboras. 
As these are drawn the teacher gives the name, 
writes it on the board, the pupils pronounce it and 
copy it on their slates. Then the cities are indi- 
cated by figures; the teacher places, say Chicago 
(1), on the map, and the pupils call out ‘‘ Chicago, 






















No. 3. 
cituated on Lake Michigan, the largest city in 
Illinois.” He marks (2) on the map and’ gives the 
name, the pupils calling out, ‘‘ Peoria on the Illinois 







river. He marks (3) and gives the name, they call 
out, ‘‘ Quincy on the Mississippi river.” He marks 
(4) and gives the name, they call out, ‘* Springfield, 
the capital, situated on the Sangammon river.” 
















He marks (5) and gives the name, and they call out 
‘‘ Bloomington.” Themap will appear as in No. 1. 
(1) The teacher now takes the pointerin his hand 

and describes the map of Illinois (see text-books), 

giving the marked features of the State, its com- 
merce, its farm-products, its cities and rivers. 

(2) He points out its shape—its west side like an 
urn or vase, the bend in the Mississippi river 
where the Missouri enters; extreme length, twice 


No. 4. 
the width; that it extends below Indiana as much 
as it does above it. 


(3) He now draws Illinois again for a repetition les- 
son. The pupils name all the lines and figures. This 
will be done very rapidly. 

(4) Volunteers will now be called for to draw 
Ohio; Ohio and Ind.; Ohio, Ind,, and Ill.; and for 








Allegheny, the Monongahela, the Susquehanna, 
the Juniata, the Schuylkill, the Lehigh. When 
driwn the teacher gives the name, the :pupils 
repeat it; he also writes the name on the. black- | 





board, and they copy the name in their slates 
Then the cities are indicated by figures; the 
figures show their raik in respect to population: 1 
Philadelphia ; 2, Pittsburgh; 3, Allegheny City; 
4, Scranton ; 5, Reading; 6, Harrisburg, thecapital. 
The map will appear as in No. 2. 

The same course is then pursued as in the case 
of Illinois and other states. The teacher re-draws. 
the pupils repeat the names; the pupils draw, etc. 

Note.—Pa. is about twice as long 
as wide; the eastern boundary is 
likea W. 

The teacher begins with Ohio, 
then draws Pa., and then draws 
New Jersey. The names ofbound- 
ries, rivers and cities are given to 
them and they repeat them. The 
cities will be: 1, Newark; 2, Jersey 
City; 3, Paterson: 4, Camden; 5, 
Hoboken; 6, Trenton, the capital. 
See map No. 3 

The same course is then pursued 
as in the case of Illinois and other 
states. The teacher re-draws ; the 
pupils repeat the names; the pupils 

raw, etc., etc. 

Note.—N. J..extends below Pa. as 
much as Pa. extends above N. J.; 
nearly four times as longas wide. 

The teacher begins with Ohio, then draws Pa., 
N. J., then Maryland and Delaware. The latter 
being a part of the peninsula lying between two 
great bays, it is easily cut out when the peninsula 
is drawn; hence it is well to remember that it is 








shaped roughly like a hair-brush. The cities of 


the four states of O.; Ind., Ill,and Mieh. While , Maryland are: 1, Baltimore; 2, Frederick; 3, An- 


No. 5. 


the maps are being drawn the teacher will ask) 
questions about each state. Some of the pupils may 
be called on to explain the maps. 

(5) The maps being erased the pupils will draw 
on their slates or on the paper with lead pen- 
cils. Passing along the teacher can criticise the 
maps, ‘‘Too high for the width,” ‘Illinois river 
comes in too low down,” etc. This will stimulate 
map study. 


(6) Let the teacher tell the pupils 
about the early history of ‘the state; 
about Chicago, it:: water, tunnels, the| 
great fire, etc. 

The teacher draws Ohio. He pro 

> 4) ceeds then toextend the eastern boun- 

‘ dary southward, and says, ‘‘ This is 
the western boundary of Pennsylva- 

nia,” (the pupils repeat). He draws 

the northern boundary of Pa., and 

the pupils say, ‘Lake Erie, north- 

ern boundary of Pa;” then he draws 

the Delaware river (the pupil’s name and describe 
it); then he draws the southern boundary (the pu- 
pils name it), Nextthe rivers are drawn, the 


napolis, the capital. Of Delaware they are: 1, Wil- 
mington; 2, Dover. The map will appear asin No. 4. 

The same course is then pursued as in the case 
of Illinois and other states. The teacher re draws: 
the pupils repeat the names : the pupils draw, ctc. 
etc. 

Note.—The width of Maryland is two-thirds of 
its length. 

The teacher begins with Ohio; then draws Pa.; 
then.N. J.; then Md. and Del.;.then extending tle 
Mississippi river he draws the southern boundary 
of Kentucky, the Big Sandy River, the Cumber- 
land Mountains, and the form of the state is com- 
plete. Then hedraws the Tenn., Cumb., Green, 
Ky., and Licking rivers. He locates the cities, 1, 
Louisville ; 2, Covington ; 3, Newport ; 4, Lexing- 
ton ; 5, Paducah ; 6, Frankfort, the capital, as in 
préceding lesson. 

Note.—The shape is something like a shoe. 

The teacher extends the southern boundary of 
Ky. eastward, and directly under the Md. penin- 
sula begins the east coast of Va. The rivers Rap- 
pahannock, York, James, and Shenandoah are 
drawn ; and the cities, 1, Richmond, the capital ; 2. 
Norfolk; 3,Petersburg ; 4, Lynchburg ; 5, Alex- 
= and 6, Portsmouth; are located. See map 

0. 5. 

Note.--The Shenandoah enters the Potomac 





| Maryland. 


about (half way im the; southern: boundary of 
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4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., and 11 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Supplementary Reading. | 

Special attention is invited to the following | 
pooks, which have been carefully prepared to meet 
the demand for Supplementary Reading, 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from the 
Works © eliow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Ho Lowell, ana Emerson. With a 
phi and Notes exp! the 
torical and Personal Allusions. 
$1.25. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


This book contains several of the most charac- 
teristic poems by the eminent writers above- 
named. list of pieces selected is as foliows: 


NGFELLOW : ine; The Courtship of 
OO ey: The Building of the Ship. 
TTIER: Snow-Bound ; Among the Hills; 
Vel Martin ; Cobbler Keezar’s Vision ; Bar- 
of Ury; The Two Rabbis; The Gift of 
$ of Mercy : The Prope: 
ecy of Samuel Sewall; Maud M ; 
BRYANT: Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 
LMES: Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of 
Boe cer Hill: The School-Boy. 
LOWELL : The Vision of Sir Launfal: Under the 
Willows ; Under the Old Elm ; Agassiz. 
EMERSON: The Adirondacks; The Titmouse ; 
Monadnoc. 
All these poems are given in full, and foot- 


xpla'n pamesss containing allusions Thackeray. 
which might not ena Pay? John 
iy fy that carusally arise in regard }10. Enoch Arden. 
fy uthors and their works, —,: t Tennyson. 
MERICAN of entire Es- 
—. Sketches, and Stories, from the works of | 11. oe Yetneeme. t 
Holmes. Lowe'l, Ther-au co. With In-| Locksley Hall. [m. Cc. 
troductions and Notes. 424 pages. $1.25 In-| 12. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An Essay, by 
trode vs cunts. Lady Geraldine’s Mrs. Browning. 
The selections are as follows : Favorite Poems. Robert Browning. 
HAWTHORNE: The Snow I ; The Great | 13. Goethe. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
Stone Face ; Drowue’s Wooden ; Howe’s The Tale. { 
Masquerade. The Lay of the Bell, and Fridolin. f S°biller. 


IRVING: Rip Van Winkle ; Little Britain. 


LONGFELLOW : The Valley of the Loire ; Jour- 
ney into Spain, 


were Yankee Gypsies; The Boy Cap- 
ves. 


HOLMES : The Gambrel-roofed House. 


troductory prices; 40 cents ; 
THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFL 


*“‘ Modern Classics.” 


Tasteful little books containing the choicest 
Complete Pcems, Essays, aud Sketches in modern 
Literature : 


3. Nature. 
Leve, Friendship, Domestic Life. ' Ibmerson. 
Success, Greatness, Immortality. 

4. Snow-Bound. 
The Tent on the Beach. t Whittier. 
Favorite Poems. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. t 


Favorite Poems. (Fields. 
6. In and Out-of-Doors with Charles Dickens. 

A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

Barry Cornwall and some of his 


7. The Ancient Mariner. leridge 
Favorite Poems. f Co 
Favorite Poems. Wordsworth. 


8. Undine. } Fouque. 
Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. 


9. Rab and his Friends ; 
Marjorie Fleming. Zn. Seon Geewe. 


15. Burns. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
Havorite Pocas. paces. 
Favorite Poems. Scott. 


u . An , by Maca 
© Byron Eesay, by ulay 


Characteristics. 
Favorite Poems. ’ 
The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. 


An Essay on Man. 
Favorite Pooms. } Pope. 
Favorite Poems. Moore. 

The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 
Easays from Elia. Lamb. 
Favorite Poems. Southey. 


Winter. 
ome { Campbell. 


21. 





HANDBOOK 


This s-eye view of the world's 

 s 3 literature has long recognized as one of the 
Toe Grarship of Mies Standish. | Long. | | most ueofl roras of fy hind ever prebanfo 

w. an em a 

— of the literatures of all nations which have con- 

2. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. tributed in any le to the intel- 
Books, Art, Eloquence. Emerson 1 lectual enrich of mankind—Hebrew, Syriac 
Power, Wealth, Chaldaic, Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, 

Egyptian. Greek, Arabian, | 


by those who have charge of cation of the 
young."’— Boston b 

.| “It isworthits tn gold, a thousand times 
over. to parents and all who have to up chil- 


Books of Reference. 


OF UNIVERSAL LITERA- 
TURE. From the Best and Latex Authorities. 
By Anne C. L. Botta. 12mo, $2.50. 


DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED NAMES OF 
FICTION. By Wm. A. Wheeler. 12m 


terature,—the 
the Greek, Roman, Norse, and Hindoo mythol- 
ogies; noted fictitious persons and 


book wee peers i 
which the g t rity, an e 
:—we w 
entire Can the nation.” —The 
(London). 
TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclo- 
peedia of Quotations. By M. M. Ballou. 8vo, $4. 
Comprising a vast array of striking sentences, 
on almost every conceivable topic, from the 
greatest thinkers and best writers of all times. 
PEARLS OF THOUGHT. Edited by M. M. 
Ballou. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 
This little book cousiats of wine end pungent 
sentences gathered from the whole field of ra- 
ture. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR OOUNTRY. By 
Richardson. One volume 8vo, very 
fully illustrated, —_—, 
clear. flowing, in nar 
timely work, a 
CURTIS. 
prt BL - fee Gory of ya Gonptey, 008d 
, , on, a 
of of and a conselenttous 
and judicious use of them.” —Jomy G. WHITTIER. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harrict Mar- 
tineau. $1.25. 
A book, af qumastuite wintom, ont tall of 
greatest value conceraing 
and education of children. 


“ It should be read by of, pesents, as well as 
e 





dren.""—Philadelphia Press, (which expressed this 
opinion in italics.) 


TELE 


Riverside Literature Series 


AVERAGING ABOUT 70 PAGES. 
EACH NUMBER 15 CENTS. 
_—o 
1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


With Biographical Sketch, 
Sketch, and Notes. 





Historical 


2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish. With Notes 
3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 


Standish. DRAMATIZED, for private theatri- 
cals in schools and families, 

4 Whittier’s Snow-Bound and Among 
the Hills. With Notes. 

5- Whittiers Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems, 
With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story and 
Other Poems. With biographical Sketch 
and Notes. 

7. Hawthorne's True Stories From New 
England History, 1620-1692; Grandfather's 
Chair, Part lL With Questions. 

8. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New 
England History, 1692-1760; Grandfather's 
Chair, Part Il. With Questions. 

9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New 

England History, 1760-1803: Gran.'fathers’ 

Chair, Part Ill. With Questions. 

Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: 

Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel 

Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Frank- 

lin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 


Other Numbers in Preparation. 


Omaments Par Soo oo 


THE ATLANTIC LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS 


—OF— 


10. 





WORDS AND THEIR 
PRESENT. A 
By Richard Grant 
This 
nected with all 


] 
> 
ca 
y 
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WHITTIER, 


| HOLMES, 
book is devoted to a subject so cay ee 


LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, 
BRYANT, aad 
EMERSON, 
HAWTHORNE in Preparatiop. 
Teacher's price, 80 cents each, net. 


A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


—OF- 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Engraved by WriiiaM BE. MARSHALL. 
(Size 10 by 1244). 


ses. By Richard Grant White. §2.| This celebrated plate appears as the frontis- 

“ Richard Grant White's lological writings | Piece to the Subscription Edition of his Poctical 
are rn pan’ cri | a Works, and is regarded as a most excellent like- 
worthy of a es se terature,”” | 2° Price, 50 conte. 
—— ——| FINE STEEL PLATES 

Voice in Elocution. By Jemes 5 Murdock and — 

ee rete tf hel sis |LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, and 

x cents. WHITTIER, EMERSON, 

Tis instructions are scientific and clear, and; = 1AWTHORNE in Preparation, 


Size G4 by 10. Price, 25 cents each. 


LONGFELLOW'S RESIDENCE. 











¥ From |” 
ESOP. aod by Hi E true culture requires elementa=y| 4 colored lithograph (12 by 16) of the above 
Scudder. Fee ee eres PF aes, Health. By Dr. John Brown. yt of the respiratory Eis historic mansion (** Washington's Headquarters” ) 
cents. Introductory price, 34 cents. eal, Gesérn Anqueintance. } Lowell. A PRIMER OF AMERICAN TURE. | ® Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow lived for 
This book will Seep an suociiont yeating- curnal. Anew to dute, with full Index | forty years. Price, 50 cents. 
book for ghildren from to 10 years of age: The Farmer's Boy. Bloomfield. and of twelve of the most prominent eeunendend 
includes those Wich have been handed | 32. Day’s Pleasure. Charlies F. Richardson. 30 cents. 
ihn = while eer as CALENDARS 
truthe to the re Meuse. Mowdlls, This comprehensive sketch of our literature , 
as well as to the sports of youth. A Year in a Venetian Palace. fa which Amectoun literature is studied, and is | he, Longtellow Calendar and the Emerson 
Liseraturo, for the sake of which, the art ot] | This tries of books remarkably welt adapted | specully commended to the notice of intelligent Sans wvitmettee. 
Teading is Se never lett petens, ant %} for Reading and for te The selections from Longfellow’s works f 
os may literature n which ari Hp ty tea bay .  F, each day are suited f reading t ihe 
rg A ne Oe eee R roel of suck deugatare | SO We Oe opening of echool. 9 ~~ 
From tie Preface. aa w au ton r —s St. Louis, | COLBUEN'S the Ind ly, ar | The selections from Emerson's works form a 
It te the of and F, W. Parker -, formerly ani Arithmetic uctivre Method | Temar’ collection of wise sentences, and can 
be commen, sense to, the | nour of Cook County Normal ju., ‘nstruction. Colburn, A.M. 30 cts. | be used by thoughtful teachers 80 us greatly to 
reading - = has been in many sehoois. uverything 1 have seen confirms me tn the interest and t the pupils. 
ey : opinion early that For 1 Whittier Calendar will be published 
tere a for: but not: re Bowes | in Je clh, 0 genta; 3 conte for rode ———— ithe mane oragal_ an fh in addition. 40 the above. yr phage 
® tion (60 cents by mail.) appeared, Guo. B. Hunnson. _ | Tencheyptien, GD cents pestpnte. 
hace he sent free to any address. eee Sai Se Met carte Tensbease of MeteoRnrtary vahes, plus 10 tail prices postage, 
per cent. of retail for A Portrait 
Catalogue of pos Susdikn & On.’ Peaiebaions, wrth Porteaies of eons the pee at ee thors, sent free to any address on application. 
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With O., Pa., Md., Va,and Ky.drawn, the teach 


er easily fills out W.Va. There are four steps or} © 


nicks in the eastern boundary. He draws the Great 
Kanawha river, and locates the cities, Wheeling, 
the capital, Parkersburg and Charleston. 

Review lessons: The teacher appoints one pupil 
to draw Ohio and locate the rivers and towns. 
Another draws Ind.; another Pa.; another adds 
TIll.: another N. J. Questions follow. 

lt wil) be necessary to criticise the maps. For 
example : O. is out of proportion. The teacher asks 
what is the hight compared with the width? By 
doing this frequeatly, the comparative relations 
will be fixed in the minds of the pupils. 





MODERN LIFE. 





CHARACTERS: Old Rush. Young Rush, Landlord, 
Waiter, Tailor, John Jonathan Culture. 





ScENE I> 
Young Rush. So the will has been read and we are 
the lIucky—what is it the lawyers called us? 
Old Rush. Legatees. é 
Y. R. Yes, that’s it, legatees. Now, let us conttive to 
spend the money as soon as we can—push on lively. 
O. R, All right ; go ahead. What shall we do? 


Words by ALFrzp B, STREer. 
a i 











The Teachi-er’s life boasts tru- est fame! not 


1 
2. 
3. The Teach-er’s life? 
4. roam In 


The Teach-er’s life! ‘tis not to eye 


. THE TEACHER’S, LIE. 
Mélody by Amos M. KeLiocc. Ms 


i 
. The Teach-er’s life !ymost pure, and high, ee open-ing mind with gems to store; .To 


not on~- ly know Git- ies the biess-ings by 


— 


Art’d by Gro. C. Rexrorp. 


up.- ward point the 
Mill ; ~ Phe heaft, God’s great-est 
it shower’d, But where the fresh, pure 
of man some tower-ing height, But in the val - ley 


- 


a+loge the mind to 
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wand’-ring eye, When youth’s frail barqaeforsakes the shore. The world its hol- low plau- dit bears To 
work, hath claim Up-on its high-est, ho- liest skill. To  guideits etr - ing 1 - ings right. De - 
breez-es blow O’er peace -ful fields and ways embower’d. How oft the mod-e-t school-house there Is 
\ of its home, For God’s pure eye to shed its light, How ma-ny as they pass ar long The 
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fame that’s won a- midst its strde, But deep-er. lof- 
stroy the weeds that apning 80 
mu - sy 


seen, far, far from 


le a se é 


\ a, a AE weeds RD 
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tier praise is theirs Who, hon-ored, lead the teach-er’s life. 


rife, While opening realms to men - tal sight, This, this, oh this the tea¢h-er’s life. 

strife, In God’s own biess-ed 

snares with-in their way so rife, With tower-ing brow and footsteps strong, Have cause to bless the teach-er’s life. 
a 


sun and air, The tem-ple of the teach-er’s life. 
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Y. R. Why, do the country—New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Niagara Falls, Chicago ; a week will be enough. | 
Come, let us be off—mail train, 70 miles an hour—wish 
it went faster. (Ezwit.) 


COME, COME HERE. 


well 
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Round for four voices. 
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Come, come here; join in our song: 





(Enter Landlord.) 

Landlord. Well, this is a queer pair ; they have only 
just got into the house, and they want to go all over the 
town, eat dinner, buy their clothes, and sleep, all at the 
same time. Any way, they will be quiet until dinner, 
because they must be hungry. 

Y. R. (Without.) Landlord, 1 say landlord. (Enfer.) 

L. Well, what is it I can do for you; pray be seated. 

O. R. Your bill of fare—let us be moving. (Reads.) 
Turbots—salmon—soles—haddock— beef—mutton—veal 
~-lamb—pork—chickenas—ducks— puddings — pies—figs 
raisins—oranges—send them all in, that is the shortest 
way ; and be sure to hurry them up. | 

L, All! what all? (Exit O. R.) 

Y. R. Yes, every bit! Come, father, let us push on ; 
back ia ten minutes ; let us find a tailor. (H,r#t.) 

L. Ten minutes to get all of those things ready! 
(Exit.) 

(Enter Tailor.) 

Tailor. I have just an order to make some clothes—, 
two suits—did’nt give their names—must be ready right 
off—Oh, yes, they threw in their cards as they drove off. | 
Samuel Rush and Jacob Rush, Astor House. Will be 
back in a few minutes. I will get my measure and 
cloth ready. Oh, here they come; they are regular 
rushers. 

(Enter O. R. and Y, R.) 

O. R. Well, hurry up! How about those suits, tailor ? 
Are they ready ? 

T. Oh, your honor, you know you were not measured ? 

Y. R. Hang it, why it will take ten minutes or more 
todo that. Push on, be lively. 

T. Will you have the London style or the New York 
cut. 

O. R, No prosing, to the point at once. Give us —_= 
thing we can get about in; no time to talk about styles 
and cuts ; leave that to the women. 

T. Very well; ll just measure you quickly. (Mea- 
sures O. R, Meanwhile Y. R. walks up and down.) Now, 
then, (to Y. R.) Ull take your measure. 

Y. R. Cannot wait ; make the suit—my suit—a little 
smaller than his (pointing), and it will do ; and be sure 
to hurry it up, or it won’t suit us at all. Ha! ha! (E,vit.) 

T. A queer pair of fellows, but never mind they will 
pay me for hurrying. Here John. (Enter John.) Cut 
out two suits of clothes from the black broad-cloth, and 
make them in a hurry. 

John. There is but one measure here, sir. 

T. Yes, that is for Old Rusher, and then the Young 
Rusher will take a suit a little smaller. Ha!ha! They 
don’t want a tight fit; they want them so they can get 
in and out of them ina hurry, (£vit.) 

(Enter Landlord.) 

L. They will be out soon from the dinner-table—they 
skipped the soup—it was too hot ; they would not wait 
for it to cool, and they went into the meat as if the ex- 
press train was waiting. Here they come, 

(Enter O. R. and Y. R.) 

O. R. What time do the cars leave ? 


Y. R. Is it the lightning express? 








While we sing mer-ri - ly ali day long. 








L, Don't be ina hurry, gentlemen, there is plenty of 
time. The cars don’t leave for twelve hours yet. 

Y. R. Merciful heavens! No dashing over the coun- 
try for a whole half day! (Both groan.) 

L. Let me introduce a gentleman of culture to you ; 
he is coming this way. (Enter Mr. Jonathan Culture.) 
Mr. Culture, this is Mr. Jacob Rush and this Mr. Samu- 
el Rush. (They bow to each other. Exit Landlord.) 

C. R. Dreadfully slow place ; got to wait here for half 
a day for a train. 

Y. R. Nothing like pushing ahead. 

Culture. But in going so fast you fail to see the beau- 
ties of the country ; they are splendid scenes in the 
vicinity of this town, for example. 

Y. R. Where are they? Is there a fast horse to be got, 
if so, dad, let us go and see them. 

O. R. Just a word, sir; where are they? North, east, 
south, or west ? 

C. Lake Pontiac and Montoosuc Valley lie—— 

O. R. That’s enough, Pontiac ; waiter, waiter. 

(Enter Waiter.) 

Hurry up waiter, and get us a chaise and two horses, 
and mark you, the fastest horses in the stable. 

Waiter. Horses ready, sir. 

Y. R. Come, dad, jump in? (Evit.) 

C,. What a hurry !\in such a haste that he says dad 
instead of father. (Ezit.) 


Scene II. 
(Enter O: R. and Y. R.) 

O. R. A splendid drive! Why, those horses made 20 
miles an hour ! 

Y. R. Now then, let us jam everything into our trunks, 
and get on the fast trains and buzzalong. Come, waiter, 
hurry up. 

(Waiter enters with a box.) 

O. R. Keeping moving (puts in something.) 

Y. R. Push on (puts in something.) 

O. R. Hurry up (slams down cover.) 

Y. R. Come on, express train, 60 miles an hour. Hur- 
ry up. 

O. R. Push on. (Evit.) 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


| These can be used by the live teacher aftevinboranly ensvéeeet; 
oe they cae De wenn tae ond distributed am class, or 
written on the black-board each day. 

To LEAD an uninstructed people to war is to throw 
them away. 








BABY HAS GONE TO SCHROOL. 


FOR RECITATION. 

The baby has gone to school ; ah, me! 
What will the mother do, 

With never a call to button or pin, 
Or to tie a little shoe? 

How can she keep herself busy all day 

With the little hindering thing away ? 

Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another good-by to say, 

And the mother stands at the door to see 
Her baby march away, 

And turns with a sigh, that is half relief, 

And half a something akin to grief. 

She thinks of a possible future morn, 
When the children, one by one, 

Will g° from their home out in the world 
To battle with life alone, 

And not even the baby left to cheer 

The desolate home of that future year. 

She picks u ts here and there. 
Thrown down in careless haste, 

And tries to think how it would seem 
If nothing were displaced, 

If the home were always as still as this, 

How could she bear the loneliness ? 








NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


June 20.—It was made known in London that Queen Victoria 
had for two months been in a state of mild melancholia, which. 
in the course of time, if not relieved, would probably become 





very difficult to treat, Her condition has nai ly caused great 
anxiety because of the tendencies of her f; . The illness gave 
rise to rumors of abdication. 

June 21.—Floods and waterspouts created dam in 
Silesia and other parts of Germany.—Venezu: the 
peers of her centennial celebration, the 24th day of July 

ape He hundredth anniversary of the of Simon Bolivar. 
This ed a national holiday, and at Bolivar's 
bir. hb and the f the republic, an ex- 

will be opened, a monumental statue of Washincton 


treaty of commerce between Turkey the United States on 
the ground it was given too late. riots the 
Jews occurred in Switzerland ;a number of Jews’ shops and stores 


every n. Two men were 


against 
iaged.—In terrific explosion oceurred in the North 
fat Rolling Sti Thirty -five tons ——_ toon ese scat 


June 23.— Miobel, the French communist, was found 
years imprisor- 


marked the progres of the rebel- 


Louise 
guilty of inciting riots and teuced to 
creat Boveral suriots bettine mar 
lion in Hayti. 










THosE whose courses are different cannot lay plans . 
for another. 
He whos s without modesty will find it dif- 


ficult to make his words good. 


IF a man take no thought about what is distant, 
he will find sorrow near at hand, 


NEVER excuse a wrong action by saying some 
oneé else does the same thing; this is no excuse. 
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——THE NEW 








READERS— 


BUTLER’S SERIES.—BOUND IN CLOTH. 





UNSURPASSED in all the Essentials of Good Readers; In Mechanical Execution, 


In Cradation, 


In Cheapness. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings and oil paintings made especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice 
Barber, S.J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lummis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER. 


eminent artists. 





The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching read- 
ing. It seems necessary to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, 
overlay, and generally confuse that part of a child’s education known as “learning 
to read” with a multiplicity of irrelevant matters—kindred, perhaps, but not mate- 
rial, and which, like the modern ‘‘variations” to an old-time melody, either divert 
the mind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its 
identity. P 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler’s Series have presented in these 
new Readers all that has been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and prop- 
erly. These essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be in regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as to the 
beauty and clearness of the typography. the artistic finish and appropriateness of the 
illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured by the authors’ plan of ar- 





In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration wer» 
the sentiment of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expres- 
sion, and the proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, 
not too advanced in sentiment, were cither modified in language, or rejected as in- 
terfering with the distinct plan of agradual increase of the vocabulary, which allowed 
only a limited number of new words to each lesson. These words. being diacritically 
marked, not only indicate the correct pronunciation. bu! 
portunities for phunic analysis. 

The publishors, in submitting these books to the educational public as tho proper 
judges of their merits, do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. 
It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well 
fitted generally for teachiag reading, if such were not the case ; and on these points 
they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 


also furnish valuable op- 






rangement. 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers scene a for this new series. Special discount to the 
ws trade and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance 
made to persons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS.---Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for examination on receipt of 
$1.50. This amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 











Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars and Catalogue. 


EM. BUTLER & CO; Publishers, 18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


New York Agent, C. H. BROWNE, {9 Bond Street. 














‘General School Furnishers. 








19 BOND STREET, Fam 
NEW YORK, 


BAKER, 





pease Hm Sree WUT IVE ER Ell 2 Macumcturers of ail kinds 


Noiseless velting & Goats | for Crepe, | Lecture-Rooma, 
day Sc 





SCHOOL F FURNITURE SCHOOL APPARATUS 


IN THE WORLD. 










The“ TRIUMP GLOBES, 

DESKS, Numeral Frames, Blackboards, 

Stationary and Folding Top, have Eareka Liquid Slating, 

HIGHEST AWARD 

| aan ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS 

5 ‘* Strength, Durability and Good 

: , Paitas*-atenvetel Aids to School Discipline, | 

| NATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, REWARD CARDS, WE FURNISH A 

| INCLUDING GYMNASTIC APPARATUS Hinged Apparatus Case 


The Patent “TRIUMPH” School-Desk, 
Dovetalled and Steel Dowelled, 
With FOLDING SEAT and FOOT-REST. 


Alpha Roll Blackboards. NEW DUSTLESS 
Blackboard Erasers. 


with Rollers on : 


The Andrews Eraser, as shown in 
We guarantee the SURFACE of a yh two cuts, is made of woven felt, 


“Alpha” Roll Blackboards to be superior to anything yet produced tn that Itne. arranged as to form the rubbing- 
notated Cho, trom which above lackbonrds trv made, will be mailed toany|-0 #2 °0 of ehe ends of the fibre 


Our Now Tiaattated Catalogue of Bducatiounl and Usetal Astioics. 





The CENTENNIAL of 1876, 
And PARIS of 1878. 


With every 8-in. and 
12-in, Globe. 





Etc,, Etc., Ete. 

















Alpha Chamois Eraser consists of pieces 
of Chamois inserted in grooves cut in the 
block. 






N.B.—The use of Aurna DvsTimes Cratos, 
with either of these Erasers, completely solves 





Problem of keeping the schoolroom free 
from chalk-dust. Samples of either Eraser 
matfled for 15 cents. 









The ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON, 
Send for Sample. 


for teachers. . T should regard i 
pages. aod over 300 Mhustrations, mailed toto have to me any other,” "—G, Bo Himwpmioxsos. Prins Union Sehool, 




















containing 184 
cents in stamps. 


BAKER, PRATT & CG., school Furnishers, Booksetiers, Stationers ant importers, No. 19 BOND: STREET, NEW YORK, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education June 6, 
Mr. Wood presented a report relative to the introdue- 
tion of sewing into schools, a petition of the managers 
of the House and School of Industry, and other organi 
tions for the instruction and elevation of tbe poor, 
baving asked that sewing be taught in the primary 
schools. It appears that sewing has been successfully 
taught in the City of Boston for a number of years, and 
the school report says. ‘‘ Not infrequently young girls, 
fresh from school, find steady, remunerative employ- 
ment, others are now able to keep their own garments, 
and those of younger sisters and brothers, neat and 
tidy, where formerly rents and rags prevailed, and many 
graduates of our schools in more favored positions ad- 
mit that they owe their skill in fine needle work entire- 
ly to the teaching received at school,” After hearing 
all the arguments for and against the proposition, the 
committee concluded to recommend thai sewing be in- 
troduced in the ist. 2nd and 3d primary grades, to be 
taught one hour per week. 


Sot-Fa AssocraTion.—The American Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association of the United States and Canada holds its 
third annual meeting at No. 14 Fourth avenue, N. Y. 
city, opposite Cooper Institute, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 27th and 28th. The following essays 
will be read : 

‘Tonic Sol-Fa as a Factor in Ameriean Civilization,” 
by Mr. Daniel Batchellor, of Boston; ** What Tonic 
Sol-Fa Predicts, a Glimpse of the Future,” by Mr. 
David 8. White, of New York; “The Value of the 
Preparation and Examination for Certificates, and Their 
Influence on Teachers and Pupils,” by Mr. Harry 
Benson, of Boston ; ‘‘ Some Points of Contrast between 
the Tonic Sol-Fa and the Staff Method of Teaching,” 
by Mr. Edmund Corkill, of Brooklyn ; ‘‘Tonic Sol Fa 
in The Public Schools,’ by Mr. George C. Shepard, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich ; ‘‘ The Mission of Tonic Sol-Fa to 
the Unmusical,” by Mrs. Sarah J. Churchill, of Mont- 
clair, N. J; ‘‘ The Advantages of Tonic Sol-Fa in the 
Training of Boy Choirs,” by ‘Mr. H. J. Duffield, of 
New York. 


Pror. AND Mrs. Kraus’ KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
ScHOOL,—The graduating exercises were held at their 
rooms, No. 7 E. 22d street, Monday evening, June 11. 
The large hall was filled with the friends of the pupils. 
The class, consisting of fifteen ladies from almost as 
mony States, entertained the audience with music and 
essays ; these both explained the aims and objects of 
the kindergarten work. After a few remarks by Mme. 
Kraus, Prof. Kraus presente’ diplomas to the nine mem- 
bers who had been present the whole year and complet- 
ed the entire course. The work of the class, which lit- 
erally covered the walls from ceiling to fivor, was closely 
examined by all, and much surprise was manifested at 
the many beautiful things which could be made from 
seemingly such unimportant materials, such as paper, 
slats, peas, sticks, etc. Probably none, however, except- 
ing those who had done this or similar work, could 
fully understand the significance of it all as connected 
with the gradual unfolding of the mental faculties when 
it was presented in due time and season to the child. A 
table at one side of the room was covered with the gifts, 
indicating some of the uses made of each. Near this 
was a stand covered with the modeling work—the last of 
the occupations. The other work was upon the wall, and 
certainly both the quality and quantity reflected great 
credit upon the members of the “lass. Through the 
Normal Kindergarten, knowledge of the kindergarten 
work is becoming wide-spread, and many judge it en- 
tirely by the work which they see—mat-waving, slat 
interlacing, sewing, etc., not looking deeper into the 
true meaning of these occupations, which are in reality 
but a means to an end. C. 


THE number of applicants for admission to the Normal 
College examination just closed was 1,088. Of this 
number eighteen were rejected as not being of the prop- 
er age—fourteen years—and of the 1,015 examined 964 
passed the ordeal successfully. The examination began 
on Monday. the 4th inst., and was continued for three 
days, under the personal supervision of President Hunt- 
er. The list of studies in which the applicants were 
examined embraced reading, spelling, and definitions, 
etymology, mental and written arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, con.position, history of the United 
States, algebra, elementary bookkeeping, penmanship, 
and drawing. The results of the examination at both 
the Normal and New York Colleges prove conclusively 
that our metropolitan public schools turm out as bright 


a lot of scholars as can be found the world over. The 
number of applicants failing to pass examination—174 
out of 989 in the New York and 51 out of 1,015 im the 
Normal College—is a gratifying evidence of the fact. 


ELSEWHERE. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE.—The total gifts and bequests of 
the late John G. Green to Princeton College foot up 
nearly a million and a half. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. — Gov. Cleveland laid the foun- 
dation of two new buildings, the Cornell-McGraw and 
the McGraw-Fiske edifices. 

Iowa.—Supt. Yard says: ‘‘ We look forward to a 
radical change in teaching in this country. Public 
opinion is in favor of better methods.” 

RUTGER’s CoLLEGE.—At the graduating exercises, 
President Gates gave a ringing address on ‘‘Who among 
the young men give promise of noble living ?” 

Pa.—At Lancaster, Mr. A. D. Ditmars left $75,000 for 
the ‘‘ foundation of a school for the education of chil- 
dren, for such professions or occupation as they show a 
talent for.” 

CoLORADO.—Mrs. Mary Krom, principal of the Denver 
School of Mines, is making a tour of California, Mrs. 
Krom has the distinction of being the only lady assayer 
in the country. 

CONNECTICUT.—Miss Sarah Porter, who has been at 
the head of the young ladies’ school at Farmington, 
Conn., for over thirty years, has withdrawn from its 
management. Miss Porter is a sisterto President Porter, 
of Yale College. 

KeEntucky.—The Louisville School Board have been 
making themselves unpopular by passing the following 
at their last meeting: ‘‘Resolved, That the salaries of 
the seven senior professors in the Female High School 
and the principal teacher of the normal class be fixed 
at $90 per month, or $900 per year, to begin with the 
commencement of the fall season.” 

Sr. Louis.—English type and script will probably be 
substituted for the German black letter in the German 
school-books of St. Louis. It will be remembered that 
this measure has been advocated in Germany for many 
years, but thus far without success.—The School Board 
has ordered that there shall be no more corporal punish- 
ment in the schools of that city after Sept. 1. 

Mass.—The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College invited Gov. Butler to commencement. The 
Governor has accepted the invitation. It was the Board 
of Overseers who refused him the honor of LL.D. The 
President and Fellows voted to confer the degree, but 
they were overruled by the overseers. He may be 
counted on to make a lively response at the alumni din- 
ner to th« toast, ‘‘ The Commonwealth.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The reorganization of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which has just been decided on, will 
unite the faculties of Arts, the Towne Scientitic school, 
and the Wharton School of Finance and Economy into 
a single board, which will be called the College Faculty. 
—The retirement of Edward Brooks from the principal- 
ship of the State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., has 
been followed by the appointment of B. F. Shaub, coun- 
ty superintendent of Lancaster county, an alumnus of 
the school, 

Sr. Louis.—A judge discharged a master of a public 
school who was prosecuted for whipping a boy after 
milder punishment had been of no avail. He said that, 
in order to preserve discipline, the teacher must deter- 
mine the necessity, the nature, and extent of punish- 
ment, his acts, hke those of a parent, being subject to 
jwiicial review. Four years’ experience in the admin- 
istration of criminal law convinced him that the boys 
who become criminals are boys who don’t get whipped, 
and when it is remembered that a large percentage of 
the bolder crimes known to the law is committed by 
youths ranging in age from 14 to 20 years, the question 
arises, Is it better to whip first or imprison afterward ? 


Norwicu, N. Y.—The Post says of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute held there: ‘‘ One of the supremest humbugs of 
the present educational era has been on exhibition here 
in Norwich, during the week.” The whole article shows 
the writer entirely unable to judge of the usofulness of 
a Teachers’ Institute ; he may be able to comprehend 
other subjects but this he does not. Let it be noted that 
counties in the state that have tried institutes are in 
favor of them :—this is worth more than tons of such 
crude criticism. The Post’s article was sent by a teacher, 
who says in his letter: ‘‘I have received instruction at 
our County Institute that has greatly aided me in the 
management or my school,” and much more to the 





same point. It 1s toc late to write such articles, 


N. Y.—Com. Edward Wait has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Lansingburgh, N. Y., to succeed 
L. Seley, jr. The board of education passed resolutions 
affirming the excellent work done by Mr. Seley, who 
has been very popular. During his administration the 
schools have increased nearly forty per cent. in attend- 
ance, with but slight increase in schovl population, 
There has been a marked improvement in the interest 
felt in education. Mr. Seley has introduced the bes: 
methods of instruction, and the children have come to 
love the schools because they grew mentally and morally, 
The teachers have waked up ; not one but takes one or 
more educational papers ; they are buyers of educational 
literature. So that Mr. Seley has proved himself a 
most efficient and able man for his post. Fortunate 
will the town be that gets him.—Of Mr. Wait's ability it 
is not needful to speak ; he will not let the Lansingburg 
schools go back. 


WEst VirGINIA.—Stover College, an institution for 
colored youth at Harper’s Ferry, has just graduated a 
class of thirteen. It has a normal department and has 
trained over 300 teachers. It has a large constituency, 
including West Va. and a large part of Virginia and 
Maryland, where the colored schools have been greatly 
improved through its influence. At the late anniver- 
sary excursion trains from Washington and Baltimore 
brought over 1,000 people to Harper's Ferry, to say noth- 
ing of the many hundreds who drove in from the sur- 
rounding towns, showing how highly Stover College is 
cherished by the colored people of this region. The in- 
stitution is beautifully located on Camp Hill between 
the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers, and includes the 
buildings formerly owned by the U. 8S. Government and 
occupied by the offices of the Armory. Lincoln Hall 
was erected by the Freedmen’s Bureau. The college 
was named from Jchn Stover, of Maine, who gave it 
$10,000. Anthony Hall, recently dedicated, isnamed after 
W. Anthony, Esq., of Providence, who gave $5,000 to- 
wards its erection. The work on this building was done 
chiefly by the students and colored people of Harper's 
Ferry. Prof. N. C. Brackett, the principal, is the right 
man in the right place. The endowment, which has 
come mainly from the North, is still insufficient. With 
ample funds its good influence might be doubled. 

PEenn.—Mr. C. F. Carroll, who has been superintendent 
of the Oil City, School, and who is now principal of 
the Conn. Normal School, is an educator of the most 
progressive type. Superintending did not mean with 
him a mechanical supervision, but being the most en- 
thusiastic teacher among his teachers. He made a 
practice of entering every grade from the primary to the 
high school, taking the class which happened to be re- 
citing, and showing the teacher by a practical illustra- 
tion how her work could best be done. He was espe- 
cially fortunate in being able to criticise without antag- 
onizing, to suggest an improvement in the teacher's 
work by doing it better himself. He has devoted special 
attention to primary work. With the aid of a skillful 
kindergarten teacher he introduced the. kindergarten 
system into the lower grades, and made an extensive 
and successful application of it to public school-work. 
Nor is the experiment confined to lower grades. Upper 
grade teachers are catching the spirit as well, and are 
endeavoring to learn the secrets which are producing 
such surprising resulis below. Some have tuken les- 
sons in kindergarten methods. {n addition to his other 
work, Mr. Carroll has conducted throughout the year a 
large and enthusiastic normal class. This work has 
borne fruit. The schools have gained the confidence of 
the community in a marked degree ; and teachers form 
the neighboring places, Franklin, Titusvile, Pittsburg, 
Corry, Meadville, came to inspect the work. There is 
hope for our normal sehools when men like Parker and 
Carroll—men who know from experience the wants of 
teachers and inadequacy of the old methods—are placed 


in charge of them. 
FOREIGN. 


DENMARK.—There is a vast ‘amount of ignorance 
among the people, as is shown by the examinations, 
in reading, writing and orthography among the re- 
cruits in 1881. Only about one third of these young 
people could read , one-third could read a little, 
and a third read very . So that about one-fifth 
of the males in Denmark had little or no knowledge of 
reading and writing. 

PorRTUGAL.—A society has lately been formed in 
Lisbon, which has for its object of the 
most important points of elementary instruction to the 
poorest classes, The certificated teachers are sent into 
Sein, Wales, ek Steamuetia te, Asean. -aeemetina 

writing. a iven, ccording 
to the Sfticial statist cs, 825 out of every 1,000 Portugese 
can nejther read por write. Switzerland stands one in 
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SHELDON & CO.’S 


MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 





The Best Series of Readers ever Published in 
this Country. 





ist. These books are all bound in full cloth ; the 4th and 5th 
with leather backs. 

2nd. They have our new patent binding; all the leaves and 
signatures being secured by rivits passed through plates of metal 
and headed. - It is impossible to have a loose sheet. 

3rd. The illustrations in the lower books represent the new 
words to be learned. 

Ath. In the First and Second Readers all the new words are 
in black-faced type. 

5th. The Phonics are introduced very carefully and gradually. 

6th. The grading of the series is unusually good; as is also 
that of the script exercises. 

Ith. The language lessons in the Second and Third are un- 
usually good and are of a very practical character. The “‘ Ellipti- 
cal Exercises” in the Fourth Reader are very valuable language 
exercises, 

8th. They contain more reading matter than any other 
series; and it is of the highest literary excellence and purity of 
character. 


9th. The Vocabularies at the end of the 3rd. 4th and 5th 
Readers are of the greatest value. 


10th. The ‘“‘ Memory Gems” are of the greatest value. 
11th, The illustrations are very elegant. 


A full set of Five books will be sent for examination (post 
paid), on receipt of $1.10. 





Patterson’s Elements of Grammar, with Practical 
Exercises. This is a new and very valuable book. 


Patterson’s Spellers. 

Olney’s New Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Algebras. (new edition). 

Olney’s New Geometry. (nearly ready). 

Shaw’s New History of English Literature. 

Avery’s Natural Philosophy. 

Avery’s Chemistry. 

Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric, 

Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
in Logic rocast). 

Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 

Lossing’s United States Histories. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Hooker’s First Book in Physiology. 

Coltons New Geographies. 

Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New edition). 

Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 

Chapin’s First Principles of “ - 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Palmer’s Elements of Book-Keeping. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 


(It is Jevon’s First Lessons 





Semd for Circulars, Catalogue and Specimen Pages. 
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Cassell's French Dictionary, 


[FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH. ] 
Beet es Som tho test qutheattten of both bene by Professors De Lolme and Wallace 
Uptest ation STD of the Dintooee of the Trench Academy a - t E Routeed. nA 


‘Extra Crown Octavo. 1152 pp. Price, $1.50. 
edition of O00 wlan tape Lowy « ularity of which has been attested b 


This new 
pt upwards of -! as atte 
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vach Acac Semy GST?). and not 
ym contains the hew words introduced work, but several hundred in additi 
a total of nea 


new words. ry Fo new feat Dot 
n any other e 


patures are ony Be are not 
cheapest, yet most complete, extensive, 
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Seiatnds Pages Sent Free on Application. 


THE SHAKESPEARE READING BOOK. 


Being Seventeen of Shakespeare’s Plays abridged for the Use of Schools and 
Public Readings. H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., Author of 
** Studies in English,” ‘‘ Simple English Poems,” ete. 
Crown Svo. 422 Pages, Cloth Edition, Price, $1.25, 


“Tt is of cho tigate ce that pupils. while being trained in the art of reading well 
should become ith the very best models in both prose and poetry which the 
affords—gradua cx Gane to suit the age and proficiency of the learner. [he plays which 
author ba has embodied in this well printed “or illustrated book, are those most like ly to interest the 
young, and which are adapted by the c of their contents for their study. The autbor has 
marked the words in al! doubtful which require emphasis. and sy .es which require 
accent 'n me ng to guide and help the reader.”—Journai of Education 

“ The plan is a good one, and will serve to develop a taste for Shakespeare amo me 
in schools” where it may be introduced. Itis well printed and illustrated.”—Hvening 


aa PAL _ valuable, not only for the school-room, but for home reading, aloud.’’—Commer- 
2 Price for Introduction, on application. Copies will be sent by mail, 
prepaid on receipt of advertised price. 


THE STORY OF ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1 volume, 12mo, 530 , $1.50. An elegant volume, 
finely written, suitable alike for the student and the library. 


“Crammed with Facts.’ "—Philadelphia Press. 
“4. text-book for schools.” — Philadelphia Inqutrer. 
“ An excellant book op pus Ste § the hands of the young student who is just beginning to feel an 
interest in the subject of li ture.”—Good Literature. 

“ Knowledge and ation is imparted in a pleasant easy style, and the selections are pointed 
and well made . . . It will be of inestimable value to every boy and girl, as well as to mothers 
and teachers.'"—New York School Journal. 











Intermediate Text-Book of Physical Science. 


By F. H. Bowman, D. Sc., F.R.AS., F. L.8., Fellow of the Geological, Chemical and 
Royal Microscopical Societies, Straton Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Technol- 
ogy, Usteosing of Edinburgh. [lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


This work just published embodies the latest scientific researches, and contains an accurate 
and philosophical acoount of the present condition of the physical sciences in branches, enabling 
its reader to follow the advance continually being made in the application of science to the arts 


and use of everyday life. 


“An + . . «. Few books have been —y md that offer so many combined in- 


seeker after knowlecge.”—New York Her 





“A Work of immense Utility, both an Encyclopadia and a Dictionary.” 


The Encyclopesdic Dictionary: 


A Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the 
Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of 
their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation and Use. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
To be Completed in about 12 Divisonal Volumes, Price, $3. per Vol. 


This Work will form a complete Dicti of the lich Lan e, giving the etymology 
of each word, and its proper prom “its definition, ite various significationa In addition 


certain subjects will be treated in the Saeee form more specially characteristic of an 
opeedia. The present work will contain several hundred words not included in any other 


Encyclo Dictionary. while the 


definitions given and the examples quoted are the result of original 
research and independent study. 


Four Volumes are now ready, By Subscription only, 
Specimen pages of The Encycloprdia Dictionary will be sent free to any address on 


«pplication. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of the 
Beauties of Ancient, Medimval and Contem- 








porary Taste. 

PRICE, 35 CENTS MONTHLY. $3.50 PER YEAR. 
(es Scee of ott re ee Te tee tos ten the fe Home Journal. 
“itis representative aT a why Aamarwen, 98 i the es of excellence value 

by ppt il. ~). = ay ht of the high estimate = ry it is poy a + 4-4 lier 





Our Complete descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated and Fiue Art Books. 
Juvenile and Educational works, Water Colors, Etc., Etc., now ready and 
sent free by mailto any address on 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


@uscensess.te Gassell, Potter, Galpin & Co. 





360 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 8 Murray Street, New York. 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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[We hope Mr. Lewis will not do. this. It. is Pay basi 
ness of the»trustees. Make them doit. There © 
such covering for black boards*Aalcohol is the ium,4 
and this is somewhat cést:y. Make those trustees do it 
and pay for it.—Eb. } 














LETTERS, 


BeyoSenes caso es will be of gen- 
‘oliowing rules must be observed: 


paper. 
2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
a ww go into department on 
3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





The Editor will re 


Enclosed find $1.00, for w hich "please send Parker's 
» Talks on Teaching” at once, if possible, as I leave for 
the mountains at.the end of this week, and wish to 
study it during vacation. 1 cannot tell youn howsmuch 
good your paper has done me. Ihave taker the Jour- 
NaL for four years, and it has made itself indispensable. 
If I have any fauit to find with it, it is that it does not 
attack this half-hearted mechanical teaching stil] hard- 
er. Much as Pa. boasts of her public school system, 
half, or more than half of the rival ones are little better 
than farces—schools only in name, I have made it 
a point to-visit quite extensively in various counties re- 
mote from each Other, and with a few exceptions found 
the same old routine, Gradgrind lesson-hearing. In 
some cases the work was a disgrace to the State. Visit- 
ed several normal graduates who, if anything, were 
‘worse than the others, for they certainly knew better 
than they were doing. I am nota grumbler. I did 
| find some excellent work, and give the bad facts as I 
found them. I notice in an educational paper one 
Supt. says ia his report, ‘‘ Not a single failure in our 
| county during the winter,” yet in visiting several 
schools there I found two schools that would far better 
have been closed. H. 

In one of the papers, speaking of the ‘‘ Script Method” 
| of teaching reading. the writer said that at a certain 

stage, script was changed to print under such circum- 

Most of the blackboards in the district schools in my stances that the children did not notice it. ‘Will you 
district are worthless, and I find myself unable to move ‘tell me how it can be done? I have a little class 
the trustees to action. If I can geta recipe for making learning by this method. Would it be advisable to 
a liquid slating that I can afford to give away and put print in a term of fourteen or sixteen week? Could a 
on the boards myself, Iam going to make it and take a young girl with a common school education get a 
can of it and a brush around with me. Can and will position as pupil teacher in tne Quincy Schools? 
you send mea recipe for a preparation suitable to put | Miss E. M. M. 
on boardsthat have been painted several times, butare| [1. Never undertake to teach little children to PRINT ; 
now 80 glossy that the chalk slips over without making it is one of the great mistakes made some years ago. 
a mark. Theslating that I can buy I cannot afford. Teach them to write script. You write a word on the 

G. A. Lewis. board as hat. you talk about it, etc. Yow show the 


In the last January INSTITUTE you said: ‘There is less 
morality, less honesty, less of reliance on industry and 
less dependence on economy than formerly.” If this is 
80, please point out the cause and the remedy. It is 
claimed that our schools are all the while getting better 
—more children heing educated, and better educated, 
more trained teachers, more educational papers, and 
great improvements in the educational appliances, 
greater intelligence in the masses, and a higher civiliza- 
tion. J. FAIRBANKS. 

[That the above statements are true I believe, and : 
that this belief1s shared by nearly all who look over an‘ 
an extent of time and territory.. Our schools. are im- 
proving in methods ; there is a broader intelligence, there 
is more intelligence among the masses. But morulity , 
is not increasing in the sameratio, and there are several 
reasons. (1) Weare receiving on our shores an im- 
mense foreign population—much of this is from the 
lowest strata in Europe. (2) Our native population is | 
being widely scattered, and thus it is losing its power. ! 
(8) The opportunities for making money rapidly are 
great— money is preferred before morality. (4) Politics 
help demoralize. (5) There is much bad literature | 
afloat. Before all these conditions existed in this ‘coun- 
try a high stateof morality existed. All these condi- 
tions are independent of the schools. All we can do is 
to pay attention to the cultivation of morality.—Eb. | 





Juine’ 30,1883. 


same word on the chart in print, The article ro 
o}toxeid that there was no song 
Hthe script to the® print. tr Do Ee 
print_@j. 2. Write to Supt. of schools, Quincy, Mass, 
—Ep] 


Please inform me through the medium of your paper 
(1) whether corporal punishment is prohibited in the 
schools of New “York city? (2) Is the rod ever used at 
Quincy? (3) In how many and what schools is the use 
of the rod absolately ‘forbidden? (4)-Bo- sou care to 
know what we are doing in “Dixie?” If so, I might 
occasionally. send “you.a report from here, but my 
work is altogether in the High School, and I know very 
little what goes on in the primary grades, while your 
paper, I notice, is mostly devoted to the lower rounds of 
the educational ladder. Well, of course, primary teach- 
ing is the most important; yet, if I could sometimes 
get a little light on ways and means of making a class 
of stupid girls understand Latin and Algebra, I would 
be helped out of one difficulty. ‘ K. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

[ (1) It is. (2) Seldom, ifever. Col. Parker does not 
object to the “ rattan’ rightly used, in amy but the 
ideal school. (8) We cannotanswer. Besides N, Y. city, we 
know Syracnse, N. Y., and Paterson, N. J., prohibit the 
use of the rod. (4) Yes. Send us the reports. We aim 
to set furth in theory and by illustration the. principles 
of real teaching. These apply alike to all grades. Grasp 
these and you will be helped.—Eb. | 


Please parse the underscored words in the following 

stanza : F. B, 
Remote from towns be ran his goodly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 
Unpraceticed he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
For other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent toraise the wretched than to rise. 

[The words are all adjectives as here used, limiting 
the subject ‘‘ he” directly ; the first as to place, the others 
as to condition or kind. Some prefer to supply *‘ being” 
before words. making them in predication with parti- 
ciples; this does not affect the relation of ideas. Good 
English should be usually parsed as it stands, without 
the words understood, except for the interpretation of 
obscure meanings, but this a large country, full of 











For Academies, High Schools, and Colleges. 





NEVYVY EDITION 


es 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


THOROUGHLY REVISED, 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


The publishers of Brown’s Grammars, take pleasure in announcing that these Popular Sidifidard Text-Books have been thoroughly revised and adapted to the present 
educational demands, 


Brown’s First Lines of English Crammar, for Beginners, 


Brown's Institutes of English Grammar, for Advanced Classes, 
Copies of the new edition of the ‘‘ First Lines” will be sent by mail, to those who desire to examine it, on receipt of 25 cents, andof the “Institutes,” on receipt of 50 cts. 


Brown’s Grammar of English Crammars, for Teachers, $5.00. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS, 


An Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental and Applied. For High Schools and Colleges. 
Translated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph. D., F.C. S., Prof. of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. 


roth Edition, Revised and. Enlarged. Illustrated by 4 Colored Plates and 866 Woodcuts, _ Price, $5.00. 


Used as the Text-Book on Physicsin Harvard, Yale; Columbia, New York University, New York College, Princeton, Cornell, Et di f 
Schools and Academies throug: out the United States: Pas are rae «Hie 











The 7 publishess teke ironed in potiering to the educational epee A we | gee work of Professor Ganot. 
‘ is fully up e times in every ee and no expense m spared 
library of the scholar and gentleman it is invaluable, 
notices taken from a large number, all extremely flattering to the book : 
“Tt is the best elementary treatise on physics, experimen plied, that has in | I tramp, te ical yt f 
English ; iim fact, it may be aald to form a class by ftacif for it sino Hal in the plage 1 coouy i he elogant graphical m a 3 e bemeing yi 


sch advanced and exhaustive works “ ” 
aclemoe.* pe pee eg, ny ier handwrit ‘ret various sounds is orhiotted noneucograph is repre aaagite. com- 


of ex 
“It isso written that any one posseaing a snow jeige o nd, particularly in howe pars Por ee 
oe send a> ome. It is prof and elegantly i particularly in 
modern research. band, Serolenaliee 


ons for repetition 

ments. othods St ohibt the spheroidal state of a liquid 

to: yea ed - — yy the ook, wee wh ek chors ng | Bee scott Wie sor the author and artist.” Re dong ce fen a ay 
disussion of every Bu Sw ne slaw oltz’s, 

teachers and st “fresh cwion cba nai wfikegrnn any | £0 Pulmrcort's maghtnes, gether Witt Ladd aud Sar" Onio Raeodstonal Monthly 


students = oi could not 


WILLIAM WOOD &_C0,, 66, & 08, Lafayette, Plaoe, New. .York. 


Tt has no rival, we beliove, + the English 
text-book. 


‘branch of Physical See a model As @ book for the 
giving concise information on every branch of Physi Sokenos. We append simply iwo editorial 
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Potter, Ainsworth & Co. $ Popular Educational Series. 








Pysoi,) Dunton & Scribner's | 


NATIONAL | 
System of Penmanshtp) » 


Grammar-School Series, 12 Nos. 
Pdmary) Slort Course Series, 6 Nos. 
Primary Tracing Series, 2 Nos. 

Manila Lead Pencil Series (new), 3 Nos 
New Manual of Penmanship. 

Hand-Book of Penmanship (new.) 

New Mounted Tablets, 12 Nos. 


PATENT BLOTTER COVER. 


LARGE, for REGULAR COPY-BOOK. 
SMALL, for PRIMARY COPY-BOOK. 


~BARTHOLOMEW’S | 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


New Edition. 
free-Hand Tracing, Primary, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Grammar-School Course, Nos. 5 to 13. inclusive. 
High-School Course, Nos. 14 to 19, inclusive. 
Supplementury Practice-Dooks. A, B, C. 
How to Teach.—Free-H.. 1 Tracing Course, 
How to Teach.—_Gramma. «choo! Course. 
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NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS 


} ~ J. A-GILLETT, Prof. of Physics in 
the Normal College of New York City, 
and Prof, W. J. ROLFE, Formerly 
Head Master of High School, 
Cambridge, Masschusetts. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
508 Pages, 508 Dlustrations. 
ELEMENTS OF NAT. PHILOSOPHY, 
313 Pages, 245 Illustrations. 
FIRST BOOK IN NAT. PHILOSOPHY, 
For Junior Classes. 
ASTRONOMY, 
403 Pages, 466 Dlustrations, 
dncluding 6 Colored Maps). 
FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 

These books are entirely distinct from 
| the books of the C ambridge Course of 
| Physics, being c ompletely new in material 

and method of presentation, in no sense a 
revision, and coniaining all the latest dis- 
coveries in Natural Philosophy and appli- 
cations of Physical Forces. 


NEW BOOK. 
Little Gems of Literature for Memorizing, 


| “For the Little Folks” in Primary 
Schools, 


CAMPBELLS SCHOOL RECORDS. 






























MECHANICAL SERIES, 
Just Issued. 
Full instructions accompany each book. | 





we TER: AINSWORTH. & CO. 
CHICAGO, 7 


NEW YORK, 


No. 1, Weekly Class Record, 
No. 2, Monthly 

No. 8, Weekly School Diary, 
No. 4, Monthly 


ai “ee 








The enormous and unparalleled sale of 
this new system, published only within 
the past year, warrants the publishers in 
soliciting your favorable consideration for 
Bartholomew’s System before arranging 





regard to introduction prices: 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., | 


Catalogues and Circulars sent Free on application. Correspondence solicited in Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 


| American Standard Writing Speller. 
National Composition Book, (New). 
 Dinsmore's Graded Blanks, for Written 








for the introduction of a.coursein Free|32 Bromfield St., 107 Chambers St., 109 Wabash Ave., 
Hand-Drawing. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. Spelling. ; 
varied technical grammars.—Eb. | sion. lama graduate of the Winona Normal School,| DyNAMITE.- _What is dynamite ? How is it 





In looking over my JOURNAL of May 12, 1883, I notice 
in the “‘ Lessons in Arithmetic,” 
East Worcester, N. Y., the following example : 
lbs. of tea are worth 7 lbs. of coffee, and 7 lbs. of coffee 
are worth 48 lbs. of sugar, and 18 lbs. of sugar are worth 
27 lbs of soap, how many Ibs. of soap are 6 Ibs. of tva 
worth?” I analyze it differently from what he does. 
I put it on the board thus : 


tea. coffee. sugar. soap. 
3 Ibs. 7 Ibs. — 48 Ibs. 72 Ibs. 
There is a break at the sugar. I fix it thus; 
sugar. § soap. sugar. seap. sugar. soap. 
18 lbs.—=27 ; 6 = 9; 47 =— 72. 


Now to find what 6 lbs. of sugar will be in soap, I 
multiply by 2. If it had been 4 lbs. I would have di- 
vided the first line by 8 and then multiplied by 4. G. 

{Other solutions have come in.—ED. ]} 





From a Superintendent of schools: ‘I have read 
“Talks on Teaching” and am much pleased with it. If it 
is read as generally as it should be by teachers, it wili 
work a reform in the teaching of reading, and 1 
doubt not in the other branches of which it treats. In 
this book the key-note is struck, and with vigor too. Col. 
Parker has done the teachers a service. Success to all 
your educational enterprises. B. M. REYNOLDS.” 

Faibault, Minn. 


I read the JounNaL with much interest and profit. 
Were more such publications taken and carefully read 
by our teachers, I ‘think the effect would be to raise 
the standard of excellence in all our schools, 

Steuben County,N-¥. © E. A. HiaaINns, School Com. 


Upon what do the underscored words depend in the 
following: “And give these sacred relics room ‘to 
umber’ in the silent dust.” J. 8. B. 

(“To slumber” is a phrase verbal and infinitive in 
form, adjective in use, and limits room, equivaletit to 
“for slumber” or ‘‘ slumbering-room.”-+Ep.] 





lam very much pleased with the JournaL. It acts 
%& “spur,” urging me to renewed efferts,and firing 


may rouse many to a 


given by C. Keller, f 
“<Trs? 


but education is a great subject, and its truths are not 
grasped in a day. They require years of study. I 
think, however, that I have caught a faint glimmer of 
the light of the ‘‘ new education.” IP. Mw 
In your article, “‘ Lessons in Numbers,” of May 26, 
your contributor leaves on my mind the impression that 
6-24 means that 24 is to be divided by 6. Has he au- 
thority for it? If so, what? A. E. J. 
[Several correspondents refer to this matter, As before 
stated, authorities differ, but it is the more common 
practice to regard the first term as a divisor.—Eb. ] 





Please give me the best method of teaching a third 
reader class. I think reading very important and feel 
as though I do not make it as interesting as it should be. 

F. C, 

[Answer to this will be found in the ‘-School-Room” 
department. The teacher must love to read, love 
knowledge and arouse an interest in studying the 
subject.— Ep.] 

You would oblige ‘‘a constant reader”. of your valn- 
able paper by informing him in your next issue, how 
and in what respect any young man 16 or 18 years of 
age with a fair common school education could start 
out in life with the view of making a good, reliable and 
honest living. T. R. 

[The best thing is to seek some mechanical or semi- 
mechanical work. If you learn electricity for example, 
~ chemistry, er engineering thoroughly, and are well 
informed and intelligent ‘you cannot fail to do well. 
There is a demand for men who can draw, design, ete. 
—Ep.]} 

Is it too great a favor to republish an exercise song 
that appeared last autumn, perhaps in September? This 
is just the season of school entertainments avd such 
things are in great demand. We like your plans for 
the birthdays of famous people exceedingly. Also your 
‘« Things to tell the children” are excellent. 

[We will thank teachers to send us éxercise songs, 





in my Pace Wiig Aap A 6: em 


ete. Let as bave your gatherings of 








manufactured ? Dynamite is simply nitro-glycerine, 
mixed with ar adulterant to render it safe to trans- 
port. The added ingredient is usually a fine earth 
of great absorbent capacity. It has been found 
that the best kind is the earth which good house- 
wives use to polish their silver with, properly call- 
ed infusorial earth, because it is made of the fossil 
remains of minute organisms. Dynamite, then, is 
a mixture of innocent polishing powder and sweet, 
bland glycerine after it has been acted upon by 
nitric acid. There is nothing apparently very 
frightful in this mixture. We can eat glycerine on 
our puddings and griddle cakes, and grow fat upon 
it; and a box of silver polish in the house is as 
harmless as a cake of soap. We disturb the mole- 
cular constitution of glycerine by subjecting it to 
the action of nitric acid, by which nitrogen becomes 
a constiuent of the body, and its whole chemical 
nature and relationships are changed. This dull, 
stupid nitrogen, which exists so abundantly in the 
air, and which we breathe into our lungs every 
moment, day and night, becomes the agent which 
confers upon blycerine the most terrific powers 
possessed by any agent, save two, known to man. 
In the manufacture of nitro-glycerine, we simply 
mix with pure glycerine a certain proportion of 
sulphuric and nitric acids, and stir the mixture 
until the reactions occur, which is in about twenty 
minutes. The vessels must be placed in freezing 
mixtures, for if at any time the temperature rises 
above 32° F. decomposition occurs, and if there is 
no explosion, the whole mass goes off in a cloud of 
nitrous acid vapors, which are troublesome and 
dangerous. The United States government chem- 
ists make the best nitro-glycerine at the laboratory 
at Newport, Rhode Island. It is used chiefly for 


filling torpedoes. Dynamite detonates and does 
not explode as does gunpowder. Its action is very 
much quicker than the movements of powder. It 
strikes against a column of air with the same force 
as a hammer falling upon a blacksmith’s anvil. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 








BOSTON, MASS. 


The Largest and most Splendidly Equipped Conservatory and College of Music in the World. 


WITH A FACULTY OF 100 PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS, 


Some of the best Talent in Europe and America being added to the eminent list of teachers who have given instructions in the Conservatory in past years, 








THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


has also been enlarged to afford all who desire 

it a Broad and Liberal Culture in the com- 

mon and higher English Branches, LITERATURE, 

Mo verr LANGUAGES, ORATORY and DRAMATIC 

ACcIon, PuysicaL CULTURE, and the Fink ARTS, 

in addition to the distinctive advantage of the 

CONSERVATORY OF Music. It embraces the fol- 

lowing Schools: 

A School for the Piano. 

A School for the (Course. 

A School for the Voice.—An Artist's Vocal 

A School for the Violin. 

A School for Orchestral and Band In- 
struments, and Art of Conducting. 

A School for Harmony; Composition, 
Theory: and Orchestration. 

A School for Church Music, Oratorio, 
and Chorus Practice. 

A School for Training Music Teachers 
for the Public Schools, Etc. [gans. 

A School for Tuning Pianos and Or- 

A College of Music. 

A School for the Common and Higher 
English Branches. For more advanced 
students the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University is accessible. 

A School of Modern Languages. 

A School of Physical Culture, in connec- 
tion with a Gymnasium, Inst: uctors, and a resi- 
dentPhysician at the Home. 

A School of Elocution and Dramatic 
Action. 

a School of Fine Arts. 
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Apply for New Calendar, beautifully illustrated, which will be 
sent free, post-paid. 


5. TOURJTJEE, Director, 
14 Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





We refer inquirers to the 30,000 Pupils who 
have attended the New England Conserva. 
tory, and say the splendid building is magnif. 
cently equipped for both the home and the 
schools. Besides the Library, Reading-Room, 
Parlors, Offices, etc., the building has the best 
home accommodations for 550 Lady Stu 
dents. : 

It is furnished throughout with gas, steam- 
heat, bath-rooms with hot and cold water, with 
two elevators and tbree broad and easy flights of 
stairs, with telegraph and teleph one offices, carri- 
ages at the door, ana street cars passing con- 
stantly within one minute’s walk; supplying all 
the advantages, yet without their annoyances. 

The Director, Preceptress, Resident Physi. 
cian and Matron, and several other teachers 
will reside in the Home and personally direct its 
management. 

The Home is located in the very heart of Bostor, 
C \NFESSEDLY THE MUSICAL AND ARTISTIC CENTRE 
OF AMERICA. Fronting Franklin Square, which 
is adorned with foun ains, flowers, and separated 
from other buildings, the Home oveupies the one 

site in Boston where the quiet and healthf 
ness of the country is combined with all the a 
vantages of the city. 


The ass splendidly equipped Conservatory of 
Muste, Home, and d Bokoo i Culture in the world 
is still able to offer its highest advantages at 
the lowest rates, owing to the unusually large 
number of students whee attend it. 


Tuition from $15 to $20, according to the 
branches taught. Board and room rent per week, 
from $4.50 to » 7.50, according to the choice of 
rooms. 











LOTHROP’S IV[AGAZINES, 


For Supplementary Reading in Schools. 


WIDE AWAKE. _ 


$2.50 A YEAR. (Monthly.) 
Contains the Reading Course of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union. 


A large, live, illustrated monthly. It gives the finest and freshest serials, short 
stories and poems now prepared or preparing for young people ; also entertaining 
articles by travellers, explorers and specialists in natural science ; bright papers about | hb 
housework and cooking and home decoration; chatty papers upon the national 
affairs of all countries ; articles on hodily health and strength : delightful lessons on 
home carpentry. hunting, fishing, camp life—in short, all topics and pursuits which 
conceru young folks, all their hopes, dreams, sports, plans and pleasures are taken 
up in WipE AWAKE by trained, iscerning, sympathetic and lively writers. 


THE PANSY. 


765 CENTS A YEAR, (Monthly, Semi-monthly aud Weekly.) 

The favorite pictorial magazine for the children, in which all the week-day in- 
terest of their young lives are written about in the brightest and healthiest manner 
imaginable. Ic is edited by the author of the popular Pansy Books — ‘* Pansy” her- 
self (Mrs. Alden), and she numbers among her contributors some of the brightest writ- 
ing women in the country. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


$1.00 A YEAR. ( Monthly.) 


A beautiful twenty-four page quarto magazine, six full-page pictures in each 
number. Fascinating short stories and poems in short words and short sentences. 
Little tales of children in other countries abound on its pages, and true stories of 
animals and their habit and haunts. No child who s Our LITTLE MEN AND 
WomMEN will need to be watched by the S. P. C. A. Great discernment, fine taste and 
far-reaching aims and motives govern the editorial choice of matter in this magazine, 


BABYLAND. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. (Monthly.) 
An eight-page quarto with beautiful pictures and beautiful stories and vers, 


made for babies themselves to see, hear and handle. The only magazine of the kind 
in the world. 


For sale by Rie newsdealers. Subscriptions received by your bookseller, news- 
dealer, or by the publisher, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, publish 1600 choice books, 
many of them are now used in the best schools as Readers and Text 
Books. CATALOGUES FREE. 
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Books for all Seasons! 





BY JACOB ABBOTT. 
“ The Prince of Writers for the Young.” 
oe Histories for Youth. 8 vols., 12mo, 


The Rollo Books. 14 vols., 16mo, $14. 
The Jonas Books. 6 vols., 16mo, $6. 
The Lucy Books. 6 vols., 16mo, $6. 

The author of aM Rollo Books is well known 
a the English language is spoken. and 
is books have become standard classics in the 
toaae of children’s hterature. Itisa of 


part 
avery chiki’s education to become familiar with 
em. 


Off to the Wilds. Geo. Manville Fenn. A 
Story of —s Adventures in South Africa. 
A favorite book muy So Sage. Square 8vo, 
fully illustrated, $1.75. 


Martin the Skipper. By James F. cope au- 
thor of **Tne Watchers on the Longunigs. * etc. 
A Tale for Boysand Seafaring Folk. 12mo,$1.50. 


The Watchers on the Longships. By James 
4 — A Coney of Thrilling Interest, found- 
nm Fact, illustra’ Moral Heroism and 
Faithfulness to Duty. J 


2mo, $1.50. 
A Home in the re 4 Land. 

An excellent and faithf 

Life in the Holy Land at 

12mo, $1.50. 


Walter’s Tour in the cost 


By Mrs. 
the Present Day. 


D.C 





Sam Damascus, 
6 vols., 12mo, $7.50. 
Hume’s England. Three vols. 12mo, $4.50. 
. Svo. 73 Illus. Plain edge, $3.00, 

Git , $3.50. Sheep, $3.50. 
—s Works. wtoe edi Vow ag ee vem 


a me to top, 


-Book, 
i n° ustrated by the best ar- 
tists. Containing many selections found in no 
other cmpilation. Carefully pares ie 
= oe oe 

ree, Oo Mia teak call hal moro 
one BO ful 


wand Ware. piled yA ae 
“om iy Anna 
Fe ot re eeeted, itloo, $27 gilt edge. $2.50, 











Finn. | ! 
ul ‘Deseription of Home| * 


of Eas CRABBE. 
riding BER 3 and ‘Athens. 





of Poetical Quotations. Based 
a by oh Bohn. Revised, correct- 
and en the addition of over 1200 
uotations. 4 "evo bevelled boards, 
nterleaved edition, $5.50. 


Foster's Cyclopedias of Illustrations. 
taining over 16,000 Quotations fro 
Poetic Literature, on all Sub; 
within the range of Christian 
Illustrations, Vols. I. and II.; 
trations, Vols. 1. and II, 
in Sheep, $6 per volume. 


Conybeare & Howson’s Life of St. Paul. 12mo. 
Tilustrated edition, $1.50; Popular edition, $1. 
Muller’s Life of Trust. 12mo, $1.50. 
Fleetwood’s Life of Christ. 12mo, $1.50. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 8vo., $2. 


Crowell’s Red Line Poets. 


em Edges, Red Line Borders, Illustrated, and 
tly ie in new and Beautiful Designs 
ses per vo. 


A Recnrey 
— oF 


$2.50; 


Con- 
m Prose and 
which come 
eaching. Prose 
Poetical flue 
Price in Cloth, $5; 


LUCILE. 
MACAULAY. 
WEN 


pivontrs POEMS. 
GOETHE'S Faust. 
GOETHE'S POEMS. 
GOLDSMITH. 
ise 
Veen, Coni "s.) 
nD 
ee Kins Kince Wars pgto 
ORDSW 


ETS Oe Or THE LAKE. (With Not Notes.) 
The above also in Plain Edges at $1 per vol. 








PHY. 


Anna Shipton’s Works. Ten vols., 16mo, cloth, 
$7.50, paper, $2.50. 
on Lamb’s Works. Three vok., 1 


Disraeli’s Works. Six vols., 12mo, $7.50. 
Hallam’s Works. Six vols., 12mo, $7.50. 
Milman’s Works. Eight vols., $12. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 0O., 13 Astor Place, N.Y. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
gwinTON’S READERS: The First Reader, 120 eee 
second Reader, 176 pages; The Third Reader, 240 
3; The Fourth tteader, 384 pages ; The Fifth Read- 
490 pages. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
Co. 

) The appearance of this series of Readers is an event 
will attract unusual] attention in the text-book 
4. The firm publishing them is one that spends 

wey freely upon its books ; it neglects no feature that 

1 render them popular in the school-room. Its an- 
scement of a new series of Readers led the pub- 

to expect that unusaal pains would be taken to com- 

ie the resources of art and lite:ature in their produc- 

The several volumes as they now lie before us, 








” sh from the press, are certainly a fitting response to 
nae ,ir expectation. 
i. The excellent work of the artist, printer and binder 
ifi- ears at a glance. In this regard something has been 
the [iijed to the traditional idea of a school-book. The 
m, Te oerous illustrations are the first to attract attention ; 
= ey constitute a pleasing feature in each of the Read- 
. ;: a closer inspection shows that they were drawn 
m- »j engraved especially for these volumes; the work 
ith HBi.e best known artists of the day is discerned; we 
an »i exquisite work here from the pencils of F. 8. 
on- nurch, Dielman, Pyle, Fredericks and others. These 
all res are really works of art and would grace voli- 
: nes designed for the parlor or drawing-room. ‘lis 
- ms to be a feature in educational book-making that 
rs shad a rapid development ; it is a part of the modern 
an to give the chi'dren the best ; it was quite the re- 
or, re but afew years ago. The typography is particu- 
och y commendable and we are not surprised at the in- 
ron rmation that the trpe were cut especially for these 
ful. Moks, To appreciate properly the value and design of 
5 is series of Readers they should be viewed as one book. 
y of this way we perceive the careful gradation, the 
rid Bogression from simple to advanced ins‘ruction, the 
rge [ilosophic arrangement, and the varied and interest- 
instruction. It is plain that the author had a 
= anifestly definite plan of operation and a most con- 
e of 


stent logic in the arrangement of the succession of 
se steps in language study. 

The conspicuous feature of the Primer and First Read- 
is the use of the script or written letters, as well as 
»Roman or printed letters, thus introducing the be- 

nner vo the two alphabets at the same time and giving 
man identity which has always heretofore been a 


= ing of subsequent acquisition. The exercises in script 
50; attractively portrayed with white letters on black 

ad, to establish a helpful agreement between the 
‘on: fis of the letters on the blackboard or slate and the 
ome [ioks of those in the book. This auxiliary of script ex- 
lve MMcises, both ruled for copying and urruled for reading, 
$5; ends through the Second Reader, at which stage the 
mo, (pp! will have become familiar enough with the writ- 
$1. fifo language to read it with the same ease with which 


reads the printed. All of this is obviously in accord 
ith the principle that the learner cannot have full pos- 
ion of a word until he is able to write it correctly. 
of. Swinton’s primary course relies not so much on 
mics as it does on optics ; that the ear is capable of 
tat things at the proper time, but that the eye cando a 
st deal more in the beginning seems to be his creed. 
So gradual is the language training in the first two 
ders that the new words are given one by one with 
utmost patience, hke so many bricks for an indes- 
ible building. Not one new word‘ occurs in the 
son to surprise the little student ; his introduction to 
such precedes each lesson. 
In volume first the child takes the first step in the art 
neding ; he acquires a little vocabulary ; the words 
mare suitable words; they are combined to fur- 
ih simple sentences that have an interest to the child. 
‘method suggested 1s the word-method to hegin witb, 
is to give way to the mere philosophic phonic method 
ton as possible. 
he Second Reader carries out the: intention of 
author to do more than simply teach the child to 
din the poor sense in which that word is so often 
*. Prof. Swinton aims at something better; he de- 
ies his Readers to be aids to the study of language. 
ere are numerous plans for the accomplishment of 
purpose—much “‘slate work” is required ; ‘‘dicta- 
are suggested ; exercises in supplying ellipses, 













ae 





‘again in sentences to fix them in the pupil’s mind. 






matter. It is precisely this addition to the read- 








» ate given ; the new stock of words is used again 


' ing selections that constitutes the value of this volume - 


In the Third Reader the systematic study of the lan- 
guage is still further developed, so that this number of 
the series is capable of accomplishing a remarkable 
work in the hands of an intelligentteacher. Selecting 
at random one of the lessons, we observe it is construct- 
ed on the following plan: (1) A vocabulary of new 
words, (2) a preparatory dictation, (3) the reading lesson 
itself, (4) heads for composition. From this it will be 
seen at a glance that more is proposed than an utter- 
ance by each of the pupils of one of the paragraphs ; 
yet this const‘tutes “reading” in most of the schools. 
The “vocabulary” is to be copied with diacritical 
marks by the pupil ; the “‘dictations” are to train him in 
spelling, capitalizing, punctuation, and illustrating the 
meaning of words; the “compositions” are to teach the 
pupil to talk with his pen and pencil. The *‘ language 
lessons” are admirably constructed, the forms of words 
and sentences are investigated, synonyms and equiva- 
lents are described, and classification is begun. The re- 
sult of teaching reading by this method will be mind- 
growth, or genuine education. 

The Fourth Reader has more pages taan 1s usual for 
a volume occupying this place in a series, and the type 1s 
large and clear. The subject matter is well selected, 
gathering many beautiful gems of poetry, giving many 
pictures from American history and much useful know!l- 
edge. But in addition to these poirts it is adapted to 
its place as a Reader by being adjusted so as to call the 
mental powers of the pupil into activity. Lessons on 
words (as to their signification, equivalents, contrasts, 
grammatical forms and derivation) are given. The pupil 
is expected to reproduce the substance of the lesson in 
his own language and the “‘beads for composition” aid to 
this end. There are also, “language exercises,” by 
which the pupil is practically introduced to the struc- 
ture of the language. Page 51 has an admirable exhibit 
of the mode by which pupils may be led to comprehend 
the thought in the lessons. ‘‘ Change so as to denote 
past time.—The smithy stands under a chestnut tree.” 
etc., etc. In what better way can the distinction of time 
be taught ? 

The Fifth Reader has prose and poetic selections for 
reading and speaking ; it is really a ‘“‘golden treasury” 
frou: which choice pieces may be drawn for all occa- 
sions. Besides these, there are scientific selections of a 
suitable grade. The volume is fitted for the reading 
class by many excellent features. There is an outline of 
elocution that is just right in length and clearness. The 
study of the language is carried on, sentential structure 
and analysis are explained; the rules of grammar are 
vitalized by concrete examples ; a few Latin roots are 
selected and their derivation arranged. Besides this, 
each exercise is studied with judicious care; prepara- 
tory notes and questions direct the pupil to features 
that demand his study. The volume is one that crowns 
in a fitting manner the series of which it is a part. This 
series of Readers embodies advanced educational ideas. 
Such a series could not have been produced twenty-five 
years ago, nor, ten years ago. There is an advance in 
educational thought; these volumes show it in the 
plainest manner. They are Readers with ‘‘all the mod- 
ern improvements” in them. 

By teachers who have advanced ideas on education 
these books will be cordially greeted ; they will see that 
with them they can teach their pupils more about read- 
ing in the same space of time than by books that con- 
sist of selections to be read, and ‘‘nothing more.” Teach- 
ers who are cramming instead of educating, will be led 
to do better things by inspecting and using these books. 
We believe that in this way the publisbers of Swinton’s 
Readers are doing the cause of education a great and 
lasting service which cannot fail of wide appreciation. 


A Naturat History Reaper. By James Johonnot. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

In educational work, Reading is exciting much atten- 
tion. In the good old days of the Ichabod Cranes the 
letters were bammered into the heads of obstinate urch- 
ins by beating the opposite extremity, and the process 
of combining these letters into words was called read- 
ing. Ifa sound was made that tolerably well represent- 
ed the word, the great end was attained. That there 
was a thought embodied in the language was never 
considered, and if by chance the pupils obtained the 
thought, it was not in consequence of the teaching, but 
in spite of it. The reading learned in this manner was 
of necessity mechanical and unintelligent. Sometimes 
the pupils fell in with some interesting matter which 
they could understand, and which awakened their curi- 
Seas’ dedeaneninen multitude of inconvenient 





this is independent of the collection of suitable | questions. 


Something. must be done. So books were 
prepared consisting of extracts from authors of great 









eminence, but which in both thought and literary style 


were far beyond the capacity of the children. This 
clinched the matter, and prevented the possibility of 


! reading being anything but the mechanical pronuncia- 


tion of words. 

The question will be asked ‘“‘ What is the use of read- 
ing ?” and the answer is, “That we may get thoughts 
from the written or printed page, and convey these 
thoughts to others in the language of the author.” The 
main object is no longer the word, but the thought. So 
the old method is gradually becoming obsolete, linger- 
ing in out-of-way places and defended only by teachers 
as really dead to the thought of the age as lately dis- 
covered mummies. 

The new method, however, demands new matter. 
This volume is to meet this new demand; it was pre- 
pared by Prof. James Johonnot, the well known con- 
ductor of institutes. The advance sheets show it to be 
a collection ef articles upon various topics embraced in 
the general subject of Natural History, accompanied 
with many beautiful and appropriate illustrations. The 
information is of such a character as to excite curiosity 
and lead to make further investigations in the same di- 
rection, and thus promote one of the most important 
ends of all education. While every part is excellent, 
we think that the articles under the general titles of 
** Queer Little Folks” and ‘: Our Forest Choristers” are 
calculated in an eminent degree to open to children a 
new world of observation and thought which is at once 
delightful and elevating. 

SHELDON’s GRADED EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 
Book, by M. F. Swarthout and M. A. Farnham. 
York: Sheldon & Co. 

This volume is a part of aseries with graded examples. 
It is planned to supply paper on which to perform the 
examples. This book 1s for the second grade; it covers 
the subject of multiplication. 


First 
New 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND METHODS OF MENTAL CULTURE. 
By Edward Brooks. $1.50. lancaster, Pa: Normal 
Publishing Co. 

The author has been the beloved and distinguished 
principal of the Millersville, Pa, Normal School for 
many years. His work on ‘‘ Normal Methods of Teach- 
ing” showed the patient and philosophic mind to the pub- 
lic. He has in this volume undertaken a needed work, 
for while there is no lack of works on mental science, 
there is a decided lack of works that make. the subject 
at all plain. We are stating no news when we say that 
the student lays down his text-book on mental science 
without any power to connect the description in the 
book with the operations of hisown mind. It may be 
asserted that the difficulty of the subject prevents the 
complete understanding of it by the student. This is 
one fact, but there are no books that present the matter 
as it might be presented. 

We do not venture to say that this volume is a perfect 
text-book ; but we think it is an advance upon any 
other we have seen for use in the school-room. It con- 
nects a description of the mental faculties and the cul- 
ture of them—a very important thing. Every part of 
the book seems fitted for the school-room: it is suited 
for lesson learning. 

The book is based on Hamilton's system—and that is 
generally accepted ii: this country. It claims to unite 
with this the best thinking of the German school. We 
cordially commend this volume. 

A Visit To CEYLON. By Ernst Haeckel, professor in 
the University of Jena. Translated by Clara Bell. Bos- 
ton: 8. E. Cassinos & Co. $1.50. 

Speaking of Prof. Haeckel and this book the Pall 
Mall Gazette said : ‘‘All his aggressive Darwinism has 
been laid aside for the moment and he comes out in a 
fresh role as a word-painter of charmingly idyllic trop- 
ical pictures, Visitors to the tropics generally may be 
roughly divided into two great classes, the grumblers 
and the enthusiasts. Prof. Haeckel belongs to the latter 
and more agreeable, though perhaps less really repre- 
sentative division.” After a careful examination of the 
book we readily subscribe to this praise. It is without 
question one of the most entertaining diversions in nat- 
ural history and travel ever written. The description of 
the tropical journey whose incidents were constant rev- 
elations in animal and vegetable life, is truly unflagging 
in its interest. The succession of surprises charms and 
enlists the reader in much the same way in which it 
must have charmed the observing naturalist himself, so 
accurate and yet so enthusiastic is the language of the 
account. The author mignt be singled out from among 
all scientific travelers who have written books, for, 
while he talks as no one but a true scientist could talk, 
yet he never pursues the prosy train of scientific dis- 





course. Thus there is a delightful originality and the 
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reader will be so well pleased with the visit that he will 
be disposed to vote Prof. Haeckel both scientific and 
non-scientific. Perhaps with science as with the highest 
art, the secret of its best success may lie in self-conceal- 
ment, This translation is in excellent contemporary 
English and should insure the volume the same perma- 
nent lodging in an American or English library that has 
been obtained by the original work in the German li- 
brary. 

CoMPETITIVE WORKMEN. By Faye Huntington. New 
York : J. N. Stearns, Agent. $1.00. 

This isa new book for Sunday-school libraries and 
home reading, just published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, written by Faye Huntington, author of 
‘‘ Mr. Mackenzie’s Answer” and ‘“‘ Ripley Parsonage.” 
No better book of its class has lately been published. It 
shows how a thriftless country town, noted for its cider- 
drinking and manufacture, ignorance and disregard of 
the Sabbath, was changed in every way for the better, 
through the efforts of two earnest workers—one a well- 
educated school-teacher, an enthusiastic advocate of 
education, temperance, and morality ; the other a Ger- 
map lad, poor in this world’s goods but rich in his love 
of right and duty. 

MARTIN THE SKIPPER, By James F. Cobb. New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Avowedly a book for boys and seafaring people, ‘‘Mar- 
tin the Skipper” combines a wholesome story of stirring 
adventure with moral forces, in a proportion that avoids 
alike sensationalism and sermonizing. There is, it is 
true, the usual and inevitable contrast between the good 
boy who grows up to be a useful and happy man and 
the bad boy who comes to grief moralls and financially ; 
but then the interest is not all deadened, and the inci- 
dents seem nowhere to be forced. It is an interesting 
tale of thesea, abounding a great deal more in narrative 
than in description. Not every writer of sea stories is, 
in point of descriptive power, a Marryat or a W. Clarke 
Russell, and Mr. Cobb well appreciates the truth ef 
this. Very little of salor vernacular is employed. ‘‘The 
story is one that can be read with interest by adults as 
well as by the young, and can be honestly commended 
a3 sound morally and bright intellectually.” 


THE RED LETTER EDITION. (1) POEMS OF GEORGE 
EvioT. (2) LaDy oF THE LAKE. (3) AURORA LEIGH. (4) 
POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25 per volume. 

One of the most alert and progressive of our publish- 
ing houses has issued in these four volumes a remark- 
ably attractive and inexpensive edition of universally 
read classics. They are uniform in size, binding, stamp- 
ing and printing, varying only in their contents and the 
color of covers. Their brilliant outward appearance is 
only enhanced by the excellence of type and paper with- 
in, the delicate red line bodering each page and giving 
the name to the entire edition. As gift books, or as 
staple volumes for the home library, these books may be 
heartily recommended. 

George Eliot’s poems appear to better advantage than 
ever hitherto. The best known and admired of her 
short poems are included, and ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy” 
constitutes the latter half of the volume. 

Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” will be found in the most 
authoritative text, admirably printed and illustrated, 
also with introduction, notes and appendix, 

The favorite poem of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
‘Aurora Leigh,” is published in its perfect complete- 
ness, in large, bold type, finely illustrated. 

The collection of Robert Browning’s poems embraces 
all his most famous efforts, and is embellished with a 
frontispiece portrait of the poet. 

A true encomium that may be pronounced on this 
Red Line edition is that while the volumes are free of 
all ‘‘cheapish,” appearance, they are, in fact, as cheap 
as such books can possibly be made. 

UNDERGROUND Russia: Revolutionary Profiles and 
Sketches from Life. By Stepniak. Preface by Peter 
Lavroff. New York: Chas, Scribner’sSons, $1.25. 

Stepniak, the author of this volume, was the editor 
of a revolutionary journal until its suppression, and 
intimately acquainted with the leading spirits of the 
revolution, including the assassins of the Czar, The book 
is therefore as authoritative as the reader could desire it, 
and the description of the Nihilists, their leaders and 
methods of operation, given with such remarkable fidel- 
ity and detail, may be relied on. The contents embraces 
a number of biographical sketches, including those of 
Jaéob Stefanovic, Vera Zassulic, Peter Krapotkine, Clem- 
eng, Perovskaia, and other notorious conspirators ; also | 20° 
several descriptive sketches of various attempts at assass- 
ination, escapes from prison, secret conclaves, etc. The 





reader may consequently derive a complete impression 
of Russian Nihilism from these pages. It is not expect- 
ed that the ScHooL JOURNAL will devote great space to 
this subject, but there is room for us to say that, as 
Nihilism has become an important part of the history 
of our own times, it is worthy the attention of pupils 
in history. The Nihilist cause is summarized as follows: 
Complete freedom of the press, complete freedom of 
speech, complete freedom of public meeting, complete 
freedom of electoral addresses. ‘‘ These,” said the ad- 
dress to the present Czar, ‘‘are the only means by which 
Russia can enter upon the path of peaceful and regular 
development. We solemnly declare before the country 
and before the whole world, that our party will submit 
unconditionally to the National Assembly which meets 
upon the basis of the above conditions, and will offer 
no wpposition to the government which the National 
Assembly may sanction,” 
NOTES. 

The July Century Magazine has illustrations of roses 
which are marvels of engraving. 

The author of ‘‘Vice Versa’’ has written another 
story, entitled ‘“‘ The Giant’s Robe.” 

John Russell Young, American Minister to China, is 
now engaged in collecting material fora work on that 
country, which he hopes to publish within two years. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale is thinking of writing 
a history of the Pacific Ocean and its shores. It is re- 
ported that he has been collecting material for the work 
for forty years past. 

The Macmillans announce for early publication: Mr. 
E. A. Freeman’s essays entiiled ‘‘ English Towns and 
Districts” and ‘‘ The Conquest of England,” by the late 
John Richard Green. 


The American Art Journal as edited and managed by 
Mr. William M. Thoms, occupies a field of journalism 
in this country in which it is without a peer, and has 
long been regarded as the highest authority on the sub- 
juct of music. It become of age this year, being past 
its 21st year. 

We have previously commended the exquisite ‘15 
cents” Riverside Literature Series published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. Numbers 7, 
8, 9 and 10 just received at our table fully maintain, if 
they do not enhance, the excellence of the earlier num- 
bers. These four volumes are devoted to Hawthorne 
and include many of his most readable pieces of prose. 


The Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, argues in The Critic of 
June 16, in favor of a closer sympathy between church 
and stage, than has existed for several centuries. ‘‘ The 
mutual good-will we would fain see established between 
church and stage, when you find your way to the heart 
of it,” he writes, “‘ is yust good-will between the mother 
and the daughter, and the desire on your part and mine, 
that after this long estrangement they should kiss and 
be friends.” 


Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., sends us his entertain- 
ing publication, “‘Students’ Songs.” It contains many 
of the favorite college songs, words and music,—so 
constantly ‘‘ warbled” by the young men of Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale, Columbia, and other colleges. There 
is much rich humor in some of these songs and college- 
men the land over will always cherish them as old 
friends. Such songs do not usually find their way into 
the publisher’s hands and 50 cents sent to Mr. King for 
a copy of this collection would not be regretted. 


Mrs. Jane G. Austia, the author of ‘“‘A Nameless No- 
bleman” and other famous stories, has propared a very 
piquant and delightful book called ‘‘ Nantucket Scraps,” 
describing the ocean-bounded ‘“‘ Purple Island” off the 
Massachusetts coast, with its quaint customs and legends, 
its breezy downs and grand Atlantic scenery. Every 
one who has visited or would like to visit this pictur- 
esque old summer resort, should buy ‘‘ Nantucket 
Scraps.” 

At the fifty-eighth anniversary of the American Tract 
Society, recently held im’ New York Society, the an- 


‘nual report was made, showing the immense work 


done by that great organization. During the past year 
the society has circulated seventy-six mullions of pa,es 
of printed matter! To print and circulate this, the so- 
ciety expended, over and above the receipts from the 
sales of its publications, the sum of $116,975.78, made 
up in legacies and other gifts. The Standard Library 
enterprise is doing even more wonderful work, averag- 
ing during the year an issue of 30,000 copies of each of 
Hy ‘ton each book containing an average of 
This will make an ee ee of a 


eee Tay bool of st kinds and tracts, 


Soeiety last year ! 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


The tendencies in educational advancement seen 
to point out more visibly than ever the need anj 
uses of reading to supplement that which the pup] 
usually obtains in school. Two especially no, 
worthy facts direct attention to this auxiliany 
method, namely, the spread of evil reading an; 
the favor with which teachers receive the propogi. 
tion to teach grammar by some other means tha 
what is frequently to the learner a series of unip. 
telligible formule. It will not be at all strange i 
grammar shall at some future time be acquired by 
the pupil substantially, if not entirely, from hi 
acquaintanceship with the best authors, but this 
will not limit the benefit of supplementary or oui. 
side reading on the part of the pupils, for its goo 
is much more extensive. 

To those who may object to the introduction of 
pupils to the standard English writers, on th: 
ground that they are too young generally to reap 
any benefit from such acquaintance, a logical ani 
conclusive answer could be easily given were it 
deemed necessary. The truth about it all is, it isa 
matter of association and absorption. The object 
ors could with equal reason raise objection *o their 
pupils’ associating with older people at home, a 
school, or elsewhere, and may see just as distinctly 
harmful influences in the companionship with 
their parents or grandparents. 

It is the oldest kind of a philosophy, one whox 
golden precept comes down to us well preserved in 
apt proverbs and pointed mottoes. The selection 
of friends, the formation of one’s associations, what 
company he shall keep, the choice of companions, 
and all kindred ideas have always been and wil 
continue staple subjects of instruction to boys ani 
girls. If the moral advantages of discreet associa: 
tions are so pronounced, why should not intellect 
ual advantages arise in like manner ? 

Renewed interest in outside reading is taken as 
the facilities for it are improved. Teachers begin 
to make suitable allowance for it in the amount of 
study required from the pupil, and publishing 
houses are recognizing the new demand. 

Among the valuable volumes now extensively 
used in schools ‘‘ American Prose” and *‘ American 
Poems,” by Houghton Mifflin & Co., are to be com- 
mended, as they are admirably adapted for the 
purposes enumerated. Seeing is learning, as 4 
general rule, and the best way to learn about 
the standard English and American writers is 
actually see and read their chief works. Whil: 
school hours are too limited in their duration t 
admit of any very extensive teaching in literature, 
a taste may be formed in a comparatively short 
period. 

A supplementary or outside course of reading 
under the supervision of the teacher may be pic 
ductive of great benefits, and it may be urged with 
confidence upon teachers. 

A Smart Fe.iow.—A Pittsburgh iron firm pur 
chased a lot of condemned bombshells for old iron. 
The shells were not loaded, but in order to melt 
them it was necessary that they should be broken 
up. This was attempted with sledge hammers, but 
the laborers made but little progress and it was 
finally given up as a bad job. One day a long, slim 
Yankee came along and said: 

“T understand you have a job for a man here.” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘we want that pile of 
bombs out there broken.” 

“How much will you pay ?” 

‘“* We will give you six and a quarter cents apie 
if you will agree to break them all.” 

‘“‘TTl take the contract,” answered the Yankee. 

The day was a cold one and the thermomet# 
down to zero. The Yankee laid every bomb out 0 
ths ground with the hole up. He procured 4 
bucket, filled them all with water, and said he 
would call around in the morning for the mone). 
of | Every one was much mystified, but in the mornil 
the found the water had frozen during the night 
Land had broken every bomb into at. least a dost 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


The completion of the great suspension bridge 
which connects the first and third largest cities in 
the United States, New York and Brooklyn, was 
celebrated on the 24th of last month, as the con- 
sumation of an important engineering enterprise, 
and the final supplying of a popular want. 

The huge structure makes a conspicuous addi- 
tion to the view of New York as had from the 
bay below the city, or from on board incoming 
and outgoing steamships. Its tall towers. and the 
graceful, festoon-like wire-cables proceeding from 
them, appear in fact as a grand, royal highway 
which joius the cities into one; a gigantic Rialto 
for the busy trades-people and everybody. 

This bridge feature of a distant view of New 
York has long been missed by travelers. The eye 
seems to naturally expect itasa part of the pic- 
ture so largely contributed to by church spires, 
chimneys and house-tops. 
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The work of building the bridge was commenced 
January 3, 1870, though the company organized for 
that purpose had been incorporated three years 
before. The direction of the work was left to the 


engineer, W. A. Roebling, whose father, J. A. | Pe 


Roebling, had planned and estimated the struc- 
ture, but soon afterwards died. After thirteen 
years and five months, a period interrupted by 
several long delays owing to non-su ‘ply of steel 
and other materials, the great edifice received its 
finishing touches, and was opened to the public 
amid rejoicing and jubilation. 

Those who have not seen the bridge may best 
imagine it with the help of statistics, while those 
who have looked upon its colossus-like proportions 
may be helped in their impressions of it by the 
same means. 

The cost is about $15,500,000. The length between 
anchorages is 3,500 feet ; between termini, 5,989 
feet, and between the towers, 1,5954 feet. 

The towers are 274 feet high. 





Amount of wire in the four cables, 6,928,346 | 

Amount of wire in one cable, 1,732,086 Ibs. 

Solid section of each cable, 144 834,000 squ: 
inches, 

Strength of one cable, estimated at 170,000 lk 
r square inch, 24,621,780 Ibs. 

Strength of the four cables, estimated at 170, 
Ibs. per square inch, 98,487,120 Ibs. 

Weight of each cable 800 tons. 

Weight of New York tower 125,000 tons. 

Weight of Brooklyn tower 93,079 tons. 

The weight of the whole suspended struc 
(central span), cables and all, is 6,740 tons, and th 
maximum weight with which the bridge can} 
crowded by freely moving passengers, vehicles an 
cars is estimated at 1,380 tons, making a t 
—— borne by the cables and stays of 8,120 ton 
in the proportion of 6,920 tons by the cables a 
1,190 tons by thestays. The stress (or lengthwis 
pull) in the cables due to the load becomes abo 
11,700 tons, and their ultimate strength is 49% 
tons. 

We are indebted to Messrs. D. Appleton & (a 
publishers of the ‘‘Standard Geographies,” : 
which the cutappears. It is but one of the may 
pictorial attractions of that series. 








STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


For SCHOOL LIBRARIES, LITERATURE CLASSES, Etc. 





PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM MODERN ESSAYISTS: 


Comprising single specimen essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
De Quincey, Landor, Sidney Smith, Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, 
Morley, Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, 
Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, Leslie Stephen. 
essays have been prepared with reference to presenting as well 
specimens of the method of thought and the literary style of their| 
several writers, .as also for the purpose of putting into convenient | 
shape for direct comparison the treatment given by such writers to, 


similar subjects. 


(The essays by Emerson and Lowell are included in the collection through the | 
courtesy of their publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


CONTENTS : 
Tue MuTABILITY OF LITERATURE, by Irving 
Tae WorRxD or Books, by Hunt. 
ImprRrFcot SYMPATHIES, by Lamb. 
CONVERSATION, by De Quincey. 
PETITION OF THE THUGS, by Landor. 


Yi capa OF PARLIAMENT, by Landor. 
FALLactEs, by Smith. 


On a CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGN- 
ERS, by Lowell. 

On History, by Carlyle. 

History, by Macaulay. 

Tue Scrence oF History, by Froude. | 





Stephen. 


8 vols., 16 mo., bevelled boards, gilt top, in box, each, about . 


G. P. 


if r , 
reel "4 : 


Nit Nist Bonum, by Thackeray. 
COMPENSATION, by Emerson. 
SWEETNESS AND Licut, by Arnold. 
Poru.ak CULTURE, by John Morley. 
ART oF LIVING wiTH OTHERS, by Helps. 
My WInTER GARDEN, by Kingsley. 
Work, by Ruskin. 

RacE AND LANGUAGE, by Freeman. 
Kin Bryon THE Sza, by Gladstone. 
PRIVATE JUDGMENT, by Newman. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


IRVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTO 





Carlyle, Macaulay, 
These | 


four full-page steel plates. 





THE CENTENNIAL EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in a large quarto volume, illustrated with woodcuts, and wi 


Cloth extra, with appropriate side stamp, about $2.00. 
The Centennial Edition will also be issued in paper covers, complete in two p 
| selling together for about 50 cents. 

This famous biography presents, not only the fiinal and accepted record of J 
life of “the Founder of the Nation,” but also includes, in a picturesque and fascit 
ing narrative, a consecutive account of the American Revolution. 

The Centennial edition has, for the purpose of bringing it into the compass o! 
low priced volume for the widest possible . 
from the standard edition by the omission of certain of the documentary materia! 


popular sale, been somewhat conden! 








| Tae SKETCH Book. 


IRVING’S MOST POPULAR WORKS 


STRATFORD HDITIow. 


Tue Set ComMPRISES 


Octavo, illustrated, ‘ : ° ° ° 
\KNICKERBOCKER’s HistorY or New YORE. Octavo, illustrated, . . - 
'An APOLOGY FoR PLAIN SPEaxinG, by Tux Lirz OF COLUMBUS (as condensed by the author), 1 vol., octavo, illustrated, 


| Tae Lirg or WASHINGTON (omitting documentary material) 1 vol., illustrated, 


$1.25 


4 volumes, cloth extra, in box, $5.00. 


PUTNAWM’S SONS, 
‘4 4Nosi 27 andi 29| West: 23d;Street, New Yo 
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INDISPENSABLE BOOKS for Every TEACHER and SCHOLAR 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Invite Attention to Their List of Popular Text-Books, for Public Schools, 
Seminaries, Academies, Normal Schools and Colleges. 





Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 
Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 
“In matter and manner they are unsurpassed.” 


worcester’s New School Dictionary, 


Iilustrated and Based upon Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
A convenient and Reliable hand-book printed from clear new plates. 


Cutter’s (New Series) Physiologies. 


Well adapted to schools of all grades. Questions, Diagrams and illustrations arranged for 














Algebra Problems. By Marsua.. L. Perry. A. M. 


A drill book systematically graded and adapted to meet the wants of Schools, Seminaries x « 
Colleges. Teach and Schol Editions. With and without answers. * 


How To Write English. 


A Practical Treatise on English (omposition. 
“ Clearly written, instructive, simp e and encouraging.” 


Primer of Politeness. By ALEXANDER Gow, A. M. 


A help to School and Home Govermont, 


Home Gymnastics. By Prof. Wanvesve, of the Royal Gyn 
nasium of Stockholm. 


The Swedish system of rational gymnastics; does not require apparatus, 

















a book for every home.” 





and Schools.” 





“We know of no better guide for the teacher of gymnastics in schools, and it is essentially 


Prescott Leaflets. Edited by Joszrnive E. Hopaepon. 


Selections from Prescott’s Works. 
“ These leaflets should be strewn as thickly as Autumn leaves among our American Homes 


12mo, per Package 40 Cts., Net, 


To Teachers or School Officials contemplating a change in any of their Text-Book, we will take pleasure in submitting copies 





46 lhe Analytic study and Topical Reviews. 
quySharpless and Phillips’ Astronomy. 
Latest Work of the Kind Published. 
00 Th A mete of Gmoteity and comprehensiveness, clear, concise and accurate. It leads the 
to observe for himself, the only true method of science teaching. 
170,00 
sharpless & Phillips’ Natural Philosophy. 
A Complete Modern Text-Book. Presents the Latest results of Scientific stady. 
) Leed’s Smaller History of United States. 
ba No thongeerul person can lay itdown without the desire that our country’s youth were more 
und th y taught euch precepts as it contains. 
Can } 
les an 
amor examination, and corresponding with their in regard to the introduction of our books. 
OD 
es aD 
sthwis 
‘oor school officer, on application. Address 
1 & (i 
5,” 
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i= Descriptive Catalogues containing full list of Educational Publications, sent to any teacher 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





or the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


GENIOS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


There is no work that demands more genius— 
eal genius—than teaching. It requires genius, 
not mere plodding, to awaken the dormant powers 
of the mind. So the teacher must add to his 
knowledge an enthusiasm that is infectious, then 

ill he be able to marshal his forces in such a way 
s to gain success. 

The teacher when in the school-room must be 
nventive. He must bo, in the sense, an originator, 
be able to seize upon every circumstance to advan- 

ge, be able to find suggestions on every hand. 

This kind of teacher has faith in himself.. Not a 
lf-assurance that arrogates superiority, but a 
aith that he can and will do the best. The time 
has not yet come when it is recognized that teach- 
rs are using a high order of talent, but that time 

come. 
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SEWING OR DRAWING. 





In the Art Interchange a writer says : ‘‘I note 
ith some apprehension, that a committee of 
omen is endeavoring to have plain sewing sub- 
ituted for drawing in the regular course of in- 
action given to girlsin the public schools in this 
ty. The question simply resolves itself into a choice 
between drawing and kindred arts and sewing. 
Which will yield the larger revenue to the worker? 
“The world is at present very well supplied— in 
act, over-supplied—with women who endeavor to 
ipport themselves by the needle. What do we 
ind? The most that ean be secured for the work- 
“ ¥ filty conte apiece for cutting and making a 
shirt, the work on which would take up at 
st two-thirds of aday. Even if the supply of 
ork was steady, which it is not. it would barely 
Md at this rate $4.50 per week. Small undergar- 
is for babies bring only 42 cents per doz,, and it 


KS 
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long day. For ladies’ undergarments 60 cents per 
doz. is the price paid; seven is the limit of a day's 
work. 

“The case is little or no better with those who 
work at dressmaking. 
and girls in this city toil hard from early 
morning until six, eight and ten o’clock at night 
with only a half hour for luncheon, for $6 or $7 a! 





If we turn to the ‘‘ wanted ” columns in our daily 
papers, there will be found any number of inquiries 
for men to accept positions of respoasibility and 
trust in factories, offices, stores and banks. These 


Thousands of women/|@dvertisements appear even at times when the 


streets are crowded with men looking for places. 
The parties advertising have scores of answers to 
their inquiries. Some of the applicants offer to 


week. The sewing-woman is already so numerous | |work for almost a song, and yet the chances are 


that employers can dictate the cruelest terms, and | 
there always are to be found many unfortunate 
creatures who are only too glad to accept them. 
“In face of such terrible actualities is it best to dis- 
place drawing for sewing ? Admitted that, as now 
taught, the hours devoted to drawing are wasted, 
it is possible to teach it so that any one can learn 
to draw as easily as she now acquires the art of 


writing. Once learned, it can be turned to excel-| 


lent practical account. 

‘“We now import designers and skilled artisans. 
There is an ever increasing home demand for 
these classes of workers,and they command good 


rices. So far from abvlishing drawing, the time 
evoted to it should be extend and the latest and 
best methods of teaching adopted.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


America greatly needs skilled workmen: she will 
pay the highest price. Masons are now paid $4 to 
$8 per day. The trouble is in finding skilled labor- 
ers. A manufacturer was very anxious to engage 
a number of additional hands; plent applied, but 
tney were not good workmen. It is possible that 
the disappointed workmen that were turned away 
from the door of the manufacturer did not dream 
how near they were obtaining a good situation. A 
gentleman in charge of a shop employimg a number 
of highly skilled mechanics, complained of the diffi- 
culty experienced by him in keeping a full foree of 
men. The trouble, he said, arose from the fact 
that his best men were being constantly tempted to 
leave him and accept more valuable situations as 








tt posible tomas more than about adowen ina superintendents of departments in larger works. 


‘that out of the large number of the applications 
not one person will be found to answer the require 
ments of the advertiser. The trouble is the lack of 
necessary qualification. The simple truth is that 
there is a scarcity of the best talent and skill, 
whether it be required in the workshop, the store, 
or the bonk. Most men think on'y of themselaes 
when learning a trade. They say that if they put 
in their hours ank draw their pay, that is all they 
need care for. But here they are mistaken. Always 
when there is a scarcity of work, these men find 
themselves pitted against their more efficient com- 
panions, and the latter always carry the day. In 
times of trouble who are the men first dismissed ¢ 
Not the best workmen, the most faithful and 
industrious. No; but the careless, slipshod work- 
men, who are accomplished only in knowing how 
to consume their time. Some workmen spend a 
third of their time in undoing the errors and cor- 
recting the mistakes. It is this kind of labor that 
creates the greatest trouble between the employer 
and the rest of his help. It is these men who are 
always talking of the wrongs of the laboring men, 
and who occupy the most exalted places in the 
trade and labor associations. 

The engineer in one of our city elevators, in 
receipt of a very gcud salary, was a genius in his 
way, and had been employed in his position for 
macy years. But an eastern railway, having just 
built a large new elevator at the scaboard, and 
wishing to find a first-class engineer, gave this man 
an offer of fifty per cent. better wages than he was 
getting, and he agreed to transport his family and 





his effec.s free of charge. 
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Educational Bobks, Mailing Prives. 


\Nerthend’s American Speaker. 12m, half 


bound, cloth, 85 cents. 

Northend’s School Dialogues. 
bound, cloth, 85 cents. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). 12mo, 
half bound, eloth, $1.00. 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Smell) 
cloth, $2.00. 

Olmsted’s College Philosophy (Snell). Third 
Revision, by Kimball. 8vo, cloth, $3.12, 

Parker’s Natural Philosophy, First Lessons. 
16mo, haif bound, 50 cents. 

Parker’s Natural Philosophy 
12mo, half bound, cloth, $1.40, 

Preston’s Book-keeping. Double and Single 
Entry, with a complete treatise on Equation of 
Payments. Royal 8vo, $1.65. A 

Scott’s Manual of United States History. 
16mo, half bound, 55 cents. 

Scott’s Review History of the United States. 
12mo, cloth, 70 cents. 

Underhill’s New Table Book. Paper 4 cents, 
half bound, 8 cents. 

Whelpley’s Compend of Universal History. 
12mo, half bound, cloth, $1.35. 

Zachos’s New American Speaker. Large 
12mo, half bound, cloth, $1.65. 


Abbott’s Abercrombie’s Intellectual Phil- 
osophy. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


Abbott’s Abercrombie’s Mural Philosophy. 
12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 

Adams’s New Arithmetic, Revised Edition. 
12mo, half bound, 65 cents. 

Adams’s Improved Arithmetic. 
bound, 65 cents. 


Adams’s Keys to Revised, and Improved 
Arithmetic. 12mo, cloth, each 65 cents. 


12mo0, half 


12mo, half 8vo, 


Addicks’s Elementary French. 12mo, cloth, 
60 cents. 


Pl ton), 
Coffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses. 8vo, cloth, (Plympton) 


$1.65. 

Coffin’s Conic Sections, New Edition. 
cloth, $1.35. 

Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. 
$1.10. 

Kirkham’s English Grammar. i2mo, half 
bound, 60 cents. 

Lovell’s United States Speaker. 
bound, cluth, $1.25. 

Lovell’s New School Dialogues. 
bound, cloth, $1.25. 


Northend’s Little Speaker. 
cents. 


8vo, 


12mo, cloth, 


12mo, half 
12mo, half 


18mo, cloth, 50 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Olmsted’s College Philosophy. 


THIRD REVISION. By KIMBALL. 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 
Designed as a Text-Book for Students in College, 


By DENISON OLMSTED, LL.D. 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, 
—AND— 


E.S. SNELL, LL. D. 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Amherst College. 

THIRD REVISED EDITION. BY RODNEY G. KIMBALL, A. M., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 8vo, pp. xiii, 495; Extra 
cloth; Price, $3.12. 

The work has been revised throughout, and now contains nearly one hundred 
pages of new matter and one hundred and thirty-two new engravings. Though the 
hook is larger by nearly sixty pages, the price remains the same. Copies for examin- 
ation mailed to Professors and Teachers upon receipt of $2.00. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


NEW EDITION. 


Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. By James H. Coffin, 
LL. D., late Professor of Mathematics and Physics in Lafayette College. Sixth 
edition, revised and improved by Selden J. Coffin, Ph. D., Hollenback Professor 
of Mathematics in Lafayette College. 

In this edition are included a number of original Numerous Exercises, adapted 
to illustrate the meaning of Propositions, and to show the utility of the truth taught. 
The student of Conic Sections will welcome the cxplanation of geometrical 
points by the introduction of numerous references to the treaties of Professors 

Loomis and Wentworth, which are given in addition to those to Legendre and 

Enclid in the earlier edition, mers 
One volume 8yo, cloth, pp. 167; price, $1.35. Copies for examination mailed 

upon receipt of One Dollar. 


Scott’s Review History 


—~OF'— 


THE UNITED STATES. 
A Short Ontline History of the United States, for Review Grades and 
Classes Preparing for College; and for Beginners in the Study. 
By DAVID B. SCOTT, JR. 

SCOTT’S REVIEW-HISTORY, recommended by over ome hundred teachers has 
been adopted by the New York Board of Education. It is a handsome 12mo 
volume neatly bound in cloth, Price, 70, cents, Examination copies mailed to | 
Teachers on receipt of 50 cents, : : , 








schools and families 
People’s Cyclopedia” 


occupies a very d ed position ; in 


jeeeterePoct| 
n i, the . i r 
ishers, and the vast variety of subjects 


by, but few | works.of i 

and accorded to it the broadest c 

on _— confidence. Although adapted 
to the necessities of the sim student, 
already some’ of be 5 em a 

this.country. and of Euro: ve avai 

themselves of the almost’ inexbaustible 
treasures it contains, not only as to the 
text, and im relation to its numerous 
fine maps and engravings, but as to its 
exhaustive, universal statistics, and its 
embodiment of all recent. inventions. and 
discoveries throughout the whole civilized 
world, as well a8 the progres. made in the 
arts and sciences within tne past few years. 
in fact the work is truly cosmopolitan, 
and as perfect as the most competent pens 
and unweartied care could render it. fhe 
addition of an elegant series of State maps 
of the United States, just engraved, to- 
gether with census of 1880,—revVision of 
1882,—printed on the back of each map, 
furnishes the teacher with an immense 
fund of information not readily acces- 
sible. See advertisement for further par- 
ticulars. 


The Acme Stationery Company make 
a specialty of manufacturing pads of all 
kinds for school Weare writ- 
ing on one of these at this momént ; 
made of manila paper and is very handy 
and cheap. The use of the products of 
this Company has increased in a remark- 
able manner within a few years, owing to 
the cheapness and elegence of the goods. 
We-venture to say that there are few 
schools that do notuse the goods of the 
Acme Company. The’ pads four spelling 
purposes are unrivaleu ; can be 
bought now of any stationer for the neat- 
ness amd cOnverience are to be recom- 
mended. “I'tis Company rule much of 
their paper for the priffiary’ school, “with 
the Quincy ruling and we learn it has been 
popuiar, The coior of the stock is a great 
releit to the eye; 14 is nut se glarmg as} 
white paper. 

It 1s doubtness universally conceded 
that instructors require first class appa- 
ratus to illustrate with. Mr. E. B. Ben- 
jamun, of this city has directed hs atten- 
tion fur years to this pomt., He imports 
and manufactures the newest inventions 
and improvements in apparatus, and 
spares no pains or money to keep up 
with the times. It is now ifteen; years 
since Mr. Benjamin established himself 
as &@ manufacturer, dealer and importer 
of chemicals, and chemical and physical 
apparatus, on Barclay street, near the 
Astor House. His establishment occupies 
the larger part of the budding known as 
No, 6 barciay st., and extending through 
the block to No. 12 Vesey street, and here 
may be seen an unrivalled assoriment of 
apparatus, minerals, fossils rare chemicals, 
giussware, etc,, tor all possible’ uses in 
schools, colleges, factories, hospitals, labo- 
ratories, and by assayers, dentists, chem- 
ists, druggists, physicians, students and 
teachers. 

‘he manufacturing of glass and brass 
apparatus to measurements, 1s one of Mr. 
denjamin’s specialties; and for this work 
he constantly employes skillful blowers, 
and ingenious and experienced workmer. 
for glassware apparatus at the Centen- 
nial txposition iu 1876, he received the 
nighest award, Mr. Benjamin is a man 
ot scientific attainments and skill, himselt 
aiscevered and patented and electriced 
machine that au greatly reduced price 
produces increased iength and rapidity of 
spark, and also affords the means ot ob- 
taining electrical efforts in moist or warm 
weather. ‘he machine works immediately 
on damp days; the Toepler Holtz as is weu 
hardly yieluing sparks under such circum- 
stances. Mr. benjamin is the sole agent 
tor Troemner‘s 

Ch 


on which it treats give it a status 
sexsed sane! 
up- 


ing Platinum. ‘those wanting superior 
gvods will do well tu corresponu witn Mr.’ 
on w turaish trustworthy information, 
‘equitable prices. 

Since boyhood I have been troubled with 


catarrh and hay. ; and have been un- 
adie to obtain permanent relief until } 





ecm lea ct 


balances, 'lromimsdorff’s |) 


the best of goods guaranteed to piease ana |, 


Translation of the Apology, Crito. and parts 

the Phgsdo of Plato, containing the Defenc 
\. of @pcratdPat his Trial, his Conversations i, 
Prison, with his Thoughts on the Future Lit. 
and an Account, of his Deatb. With an Intro. 
duction by Preféssor W. W. Goopwrn, o 
' Harvard College. 

A New and Cheaper Edition. Pape 
Cover, Price, 50 cents, 

Four years ago the literary world was surprise 
and delighted by the appearance of a new tran. 
lation, by an unknown hand, of some of Plato; 
immortal masterpieces, which was at once pp. 
nounced by scholars far superior to any ever be. 
fore given to English readers. The costliness of 
the elegant little volume, though ft seemed a 
appropriate setting to the gems it contained, put 
it beyond the reach of the masses of the 
and so hindered its chief object. It has now been 
issued in a new, cheaper, but still very attractiye 
edition, which will bring within the means of 
every reader an acquaintance with the gree: 
philosopher and his greater master. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


“The translation is supremely rend 
into sim pie, ‘dower and 
, not t vei at sod 
80 only a careful comparison with the Gree 
reveals its departures from exact li‘eralness : ani 
these departures are uniformly in the interest of 
and in the English 
edo not at the moment remember any 
translation of a Greek author which ts a better 
specimen of idiomatic than this, ors 
more faithful rendering of = goal qpérit rt 
original into English as good and as simple as 
Greek. . . Sucha translation as he here offen 
makes the at Seo penne pel nighe 
perfiuous. His lish text is Greek ite 
and nervous energy, and it carries with 
it much of the charm of the 


# 








*,* For sale by al. booksellers, or sent by mai wp 
on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCBIBNER'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


WEBSTER. 











Best For Pronunciation. 
Bostr. or Beet “panama 
or ography. 
Best For Etymology. 
Best For Syno 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
Warmly Indorsed by the 
Teachers of the Country. 
Scholars of the Country. 
Schools of the Country. 
Press of the Country. 
People of the Country. 
) People 
of the Worl 


TESTIMONY TO ITS VALUE. 
BS Lonpetctr y: is a book for the nation to 
be proud of. [Prof. J.D. Dana, Yale. 

tymology and definitions, su 

any other. [Prof. E. Abbot, 
elieve it to be most perfect Dictionary 
of the language. [Dr. J. G. Holland. 
Ss" rior in most respects to any other 
nown to me. George. P. Marsh. 

lhe Courts look to itas highest apthorinrtin 
in definition. [ U.S. Chief Justice store 
very lite: business man shou 
E fn it. [Bos ae Hill, U.S. Senator,Ga. 
Rite: it as a work of unparalleled 


rior to 
‘arvard. 


merit, [Pres’t Battle, Univ. of N.C. 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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KINDERGARTER 


Blocks and Tablets. 
MADE OF THE 


Best Material 


AND 
E. 








KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


Importers and Maaufuturers of Drawing Materials, 


Manfacture complete 
Sets, established as 
Normal and adopted 
by the leading Hdu- 
cational Authori- 
ties of the country. 











| 
hw upon Special Order any Desired Model of Whatever Shape or Dimensions. 


wrSEND FOR CATALOGUE. #1 





MOST ACCURAT 





Drawing Models 


AND 


GEOMETRICAL FIGURES, 


FOR 


SCHOOL 
and COLLECES. 


True in all their Dimensions and 
Proportions. 

















GS10.00 AWARD, 


FOR THE BEST 
POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Must not exceed 24 lines, or contain allusions to Sloe ie Competitors to enclose 
10 cents, and will receive 12 best assorted steel uffs wanted. Award made 
October Ist. 














A Concise HisToRrY 


—OF THE— 


American Peo 


By JACOB HARRIS PATTON, A. 





ople 


This spirited and brilliant work comprises (1) A His ot American the Maneey’, vided into 
esidential terms (including a syno of “ How We ere 

of our gene | governmene) (2) > r oo United -¥~ oa Ne dlagovery or conti 

nent to 1882; n Animai v ve e e 

The Porteatt’ Tlustentions with Auto and Amerieos S = 

mt Men ; represents the lea departments iterature, Theology, Science, 





usic, Invention—the Soldier an 


Statesmen, the ne gree and Frontiersman, 
Rpecially fine Indexes. Complete in 2 vols., 8v0., 1160 pp., $3.00 per postpasd to any address. 


of progress—Law 
Discoverer , Ex ete. 





BULLET and SHELL. 


By GEO. F. WILLIAMS ; 
8vo. $2.75. Selling 


War as the Soldier saw it: 


profusely Illustrated by Epwin ForBeEs. 


1000 copies a week! 





BOOKS, AND HOW TO USE THEM, 


By J. C. VAN DYKE, 12mo., gilt top $1.00. 
WANT ED.—Teackers to travel and take orders during vacation. Write for particulars. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 








1ONEW BOOKS 


Do not make Changes until You 
Have Seen Them. 


Chase & Stuart’s First Latin Book. 
Price, $1.00, 

Chase & Stuart’s LatinGrammar. Price 
$1.35, 

Chase & Stuart’s Latin Reader. 
$1.00, 


Chase & Stuart’s Ovid, with Lexicon and 
Notes. Price, $1.35. 


A Mannal of Elocution and Reading, By 
Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Principal of the State 
Norma! School, Miliersville, Pa. Price, $1.50. 

The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic 
and Business Manual. New Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Price, $1.35, 


A Hand-Book of Literature, English and 


Price, 


American, By E. J. Trowsrx, late Prof. of | 


Literature, State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. Price, $1.75. 


First Lessons in Physiology and Hy- 
giene, By CuaRies K. Mus, M.D. Price, 
85 cents, 

A Hand-Book of Civil Goverment. By 
Tomas D, Supper, A. M., Head Master of 


Harcourt Plave School, Gambier, O. Pricc, 
$1.00, 


A Hand-Book of Mythology. By Miss 
8, A. Epwarps, Teacher of Mythology in 


Girl’s Normal School, Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.75, 


JUST PUBLISHED. — 


— o— - 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


Physiology and Hygiene, 


By CHARLES E. MILLS, M.D. 


In this little book the important features of 
Physiology and Hygiene are presented in such a 
manner as to combine interest with instruction. 
It is, as its name indicates, a book of “ First Les. 
eons,” not an advanced book “ boilea down,”’ and 
the entire work is written in a pleasing and easy 
style, calculated to interest and awaken the 
attention of the class of pupils for whose use it 
is designed. 

From the National Educator. 

“We recommend this little book as the best 
and most practical treatise on the subject that 
hasever left the press.” 


Price, 85 cents. For examination, 60 cents. 


THE TEACHER. 

A Monthly Educational Journal, devot- 
ed to the interest of Teachers, Schools, and 
the cause of Educationin general. Price, 
50 cents per annum. Specimen copy free. 


——  - 


We shall be gratified to have. teachers 
correspond with us. We offer some of the 
best of Modern Text-books, and shall be 
glad at any time to make liberal arrange- 
ments for the introduction of our books, or 
to exchange for others that do not give 
satisfuction. 











SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 


Please Address, 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


1% North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Nonmit Eoucirionit Puvuicirios, 


PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. BEST POR TRACHING. CHRAPEST FOR PARENTS. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers. 


Prof. Westlake's Works. 


By J. Wiis WeeTLaxe, A 





Dr. Brooks's New Arithmetics. | 


By EpwArp Brooks, A. M. Pa.D., Pret ot Ee oe Literature in Pennsylvania 
State Nor ool. 
Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal Schoo! 
author of Philosophy. of Arithmetic, Methods of | aNet S2 WRITS LETTERS: 0 compic'e 
hing, Mental ORGS, C88. S80. ence, exhibit. the whole subject in a practical 


| form for school-room or private use, and show- 

| ing the Methods and Formalities used in cultured 

| society in all kinds of Letters, Notes and Cards 

COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE: U ate 

ve! toan admirable and echolarly 

epitome of English and American Literature, 
coptaining a vast fund of information in com 

| pact form, for use in schools where only limited 
me remains for this subject 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 


BROOKS’S STANDARD SERIES, given al 
fuller course: comprising a Primary, Element 
Mental, (in separate works) and Written A 
metic. to teachers for single set for ex- 
am imation, postpaid, $1.30. 


BROOKS’S UNION SERIES in two books, | 
giving shorter course: comprisinz a Union Pré- | 
™ and Union Complete Arithmetic. Mental 
Se Ariumnetic to combined in these NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
wor ice to teac 4 or one set for ex 

gation, 5 id. Seen By Pror. J. V. MorroomwEry. 





he art ig based on common-sense principles, 

UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICU- and applied to every day use. Very easy to teach 
LARS. New Practical Business Features from 

actual transactions have taken the place of old Seisodeation rices; Primary books 6 cents; 

useless matter and methods. No other text-books | 8 cents; manual for Primary 


Intermedi te, 
contain so much information and work a | series $1.20. 
from the common calculations of artisans and 
transactions of practical business men } 
The article on Commercial Transactions, Bills 
and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stoc 
and Bond Brokerage, U. 8. Bords, 
Ground Rents, Promissory Notes, Divi 


Correct and Polished English. 


By Pror’s. FEWsMITH AND SINGER. 
FEWSMITH’'S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 





nds. | 


— Li one Foreign Exchange, ~— FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ouse ness, Partnership Settlements, Logur- It is getting to be understood that there is no 
tndlpensanie Sahu pt oy ya KA yoy nad way bp oveceame ~ ey early os 
in language, than by imparting the Grammat 
tea but to every active business man. rincipies underlying correct diction. Fewemith's 
ne eae Srammar deligt both teachers and pupils, be- 
Dr. Brooks's meppateny Algebra and cause they are remarkably easy to learn and 
Key, . Bach @2.10. | teach, and contain no technical difficulties. In- 
Dr. Brooks's Geometry aaah Trigonome. troduction prices 30 = ew cents. 
try and Key. : Rach $1.10. G 
riffin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
Pr — ' seated Arithmetic and es. | Griffin’s Notes in Chemistry. 
Dr. Brooks’s Philosophy ef Arithme- Pelton’s Outline Maps (the best published), 
tic, Eacu $2.25,| Lyte’s ety wy Os Blanks. 
Dr. Brooks's Methods of Teaching, * @1.75.| Lyte’s School Song Book. (New.) 
Dr. Brooks’s Mental Science. * g1.75,| Peterson’s Familiar Science, etc., etc. 








For Particulars Terms, and Circulars, Addrcss 


p. O. Box 2372. 630 Market Street, Philadeiphia. 


NOTES OF > Die. 


TALKS» TEACHING 


Given by. Francis W. Parker, 
(Formerly Supt. of Schools of Quiney, Mass., and now Principal of the Cook Co, 
Normal School, Normalville (Chicago,) Iu. 
—AT THE— 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
July 17th to August 19th, 1882. 
REPORTED BY LELIA E, PATRIDGE, 


ollar, Postpaid. 











IT CONTAINS A Rates, Gon Bx ENGRAVING PORTRAIT OF COL. 
PARKER, AS A FRONTISPIECE. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
i EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 





21 Park Place, New York, 
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BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $59 


Resuiar Price, 4 without BENCH, BOO:: 


PS 1-Cello, 8 ft. tone, 2-Melodia, 8 ft. tone, 3-Clarabella, § ft. tone, 4-Manual inc 16 ft. tone, 5-Ro 
24, ro » don, 16 ft, tone, 6Saxaphone. ~ “ 
Holee, 4 tt tone, 10-Grand Bx: wena 








FREICHT 


PREPAID. , $ ft. tone, 7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, & Diapason, & ft. tone, 9-V iola 
1l-French Horn. 8 ft. tone, 12-Harp Aolian, 13-Vox Humana, '14-Echo, 8 ft. tone 

IrDi "aaa, sft. tone, 16-Clarionet, 8 ft, tone, 17- Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone. , 1s Violina, 4ft tone, 19-Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone. 

20- Piccolo, +S. ft. wa @-Coupler da 22-0) Forte, 23-Grahd Organ Knee Stop, 2%-Right 


Organ LS) = 

"ere This Organ 1s % tumph of the Organ Builder's Art. I 18 VERY BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE, 
mei OYA Y ‘The Case is of 7 MS profusely ornamented with hand-carving and 
expensive f. vor cers. he Music Pocket is of the most esign extant. It is deserving of a place 
in the ® millio! and would ornament the boudoir of a princes 
‘i dsome Po nate A not take the dirt or dust. 


ve Octaves, apres rance. 

It tontains the Sweet VOL CELESTE the Famous French Hora 
nee Stops, to control the re motion by the knee, if 
Sub- — Reeds; 


gan Rij ok sad Left Knee 
Five) ects of GOL DEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: a Spee nowwtel set 0. 

1-2 Octaves each of Regular GOLDEN 

— ? 





no mal 


necessary. EE 
pseret ferhbat TE; onesetof Fk CENCH HORN REEDS, a: 
TONGUEREEDS._ B Bacide 3 all this, it will be fitted u with an OCTAY. COU PLER, which ‘oubes th the 

s Patent Btop A Action, also Sounding Boa: 
y arr Trimiged: andles for Ney The Bellows, which are of the ~-8., 
tip with tee made om ee best oeily Peal pon oe aroet aren great ons Seer, and are fitted 
u Lee ani traps. eo Pe x, instead o' vered 
Sieh cape ed Metal of neat design, and never get out of repair or pes he 
If you will remit me $59 and the 
annexed Coupon within 10 days 
from the date hereof, I «ill box 
and ship you this Organ, with Or- 
gan Bench, Book,:-tc., exactly the 
sameas I sell for $83. You should 
order immediately, and in no case 
later than 10 days. One year’s 
test trial given and a full warran- 
tee for Years. 

Given under my Hand and Seal this 


30th Day of June, 1883. 





- ; WASHINGTON + 


YEW JERSE 





{itll 


we 








SEATTY. 








Cc oO U PO | On per in y had of thisCoupon from any "$234 | 
and $59. wad a. cash Rank Draft, Post Office Money O Registered I 
xpress $ or by Cheek on a rom bank, if forwarded within 10 duys na 
the date hereof, theret sept this cou for $24, as part payment on m 
celebrated 24 toy pant Be rior —— with Bench, Book, ete., providing the cas 
coupon; and I will ‘send you a receipted bill in full for 
box and sbi ay! Organ just as it is advertised, full marvamsed for six 
years, Money ref ied with interest from the date of remittance if n 
@ after one year’s use. @igned,) DANIEL} F. BE. 
LEIC “Asa further inducement for you | (provided 
= you order ee: yee | the I0days.,) 
agree ve organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any 
point east Pe the? Mississippi ‘River, or that far on any going west of it. This isa rare oppor- 
tunity to place an A ierement, as it SB worese ot oes Ax oor git Sratghs prepaid, manu- 
4 n save correspondence. 
How ; To ©. ORDER. Enclosed find 4 $59 Tor ¢ organ, bs have read your state- 
reuens in this advertisement, and | order one on con 
dition WTS ORDE ented in thisadvertisement, or I shall return it 
at the end of one r’s use Lorry the return of my money, with interest from the 
very moment I forward it, at anne yon eb ing to your offer. Be very particular to give 
Name, Post Ofice, County, State, ht Station, and on what Railroad. 
wg ourex reants by “> eco by » 2 Basereeh & on last ~ 7} ed recta Jove peg! i 
ay accep’ telegra 
a A aa, So +) iticent instrument maroduced without 


ff ni! esire this m 
Sar Seay | Been eR OVIDING ORDER 18 GIVEN IMMEDIAT 


le No. 1215.—Height, 72 ins, wins 
Wins, Weight, aes about 400 lbs. 


a 


‘Address orcall =} 
the Manaiscturer | 





ANIELF. BEATTY 


, Washington, New Jersey 





** Dip you get any orders?’ asked the 
bors of the drummer who had just re- 
turned from his first trip. ‘Any orders?’ 
echoed the drummer ; “‘that’s the trouble ; 
that’s al) I did get. I was ordered out of 
every shop I went into before I could tell 
a thing. Oh, yes, orders enough, if that’s 
all a fellow wants.” 


A VIGILANT sentinel is posted at the door 
of a picture gallery with strict orders of 
the customary character. A sight-seer 
happens along and is promptly halted. 
‘‘ Here, sir, you must leave your cane at 
the door !” “ But, my friend, I haven't 
gotany cane!” ‘“ Then go back and get 
one! Noone is allowed to pass in here 
unless he leaves his cane at the door. Or- 
ders is orders !” 


** Yrs,” he said, ‘‘one of the very nicest, 
best girls in the world is in love with me, 
and folks know it, and it just breaks my 
heart. Why should it? Why, don’t you 
know that nice fellows always get some 
cheap creature for a wife, and the nice 
girls always marry worthless fellows. 
Folks kaow she is a thoroughly good girl 
and they’ll set me down as a regular tough. 
My character is ruined.” 

Ye 
A SURE SIGN 

That the people are becoming convinc- 
ed of the absolute value of ‘ Pearl’s 
White Glycerine” forbeautifying the com- 
plexion and the cure of all skin diseases, 
is the fact of its increasing sale. It is 
effective and safe and its application de- 
lightful. 


*Mrs, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
ceeponat is a most valuable medicine 
for ladies of all ages who may be afflicted 
with any form of disease peculiar to the 
sex. Her remedies are not only put up 
in liquid form, but in pills and lozenges, 
in which forms they are securely sent 
through the mails. 


Having been afflicted with hay-fever 
for years I gave Ely’s Cream Balm Fe ba 
I have had no attack rare es 


R. Rauch, editor Carbon Co, Democrat: 





ROE'S IMPROVED PANTOGRAPH. 


Geogra drawing 

ra’ 
By the aid of Roe’s eproved Pantogra) 
any and come kind. pietures, letters or 
shape can be wn of any size, by any pupil, and the 
labor oft nour be an accomplished in minutes easily, accu- 


7 oS 


ress on receipt of $1 00. 
address for circalar with specimens of work and price 
list. Justus Roe, Ex-School Commissioner, C, E. & 
Surveyor, Patchogue, Suffolk Co., N.Y. 








Established 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, W. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors Instraments 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
for both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list. on application. 


teacher aaws ay the true way toteach | 


] 
mr deelgns of any 





“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY¥, 
MAKES JACK A DULL BOY.” 


Reception 


Day, 
No. 2. 





4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL DIA- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 
AND SHORT PIECES FOR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


+ 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR. 
+ 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EBducationa) Publishers. 20 Park Place, N. ¥ 
COPY RIGMT, 











This is a new collection filled with bright and 

pleasing dialogues, declamations, and recitations, 
as wells as qhowt ¢ ‘elections for the rimary classes 
to memorize. awe tk oO a. and all are 
particularly = i or use in the 
schools. Our experience wun be Sooke of this sort 
has been that but few pieces out of a book were 
really suitable for use in the school- -room, and 
our aim is to make every selection in ‘ Reception 
Day” valuable. For receptions, Friday after- 
noons, closing exercises, ete., this book will be 
found to be “just the thing.”’ We prophesy im- 
mense popularity for it. 

OFr NO, 
Garfield—C 


2. 
i morial se J. 
10 


|If a Body ee a Les- 

to Pethcot es. 14| son—Rec. 

oon “Father Wil- Try_N io. IL.— 63 
16|The i ee of 


of Rule—Dia. 17| Nod—Rec 70 
Valedi 20|\Hero Dick ‘and’ th« 
rhe Academy Bells—Re Ft Christmas Dinner--D. 71 
Free psDia . 23) Memorial Days Whittier 
een the See. . . | Class.—Exercise. . 
e |Cesar’s Death—Dcc. 
studying , 27| For Memorizing—P.C. . % 
emoriz me "29|What to Ex pect— -Dec. 87 
The World ~ ex = as Counting a Hundred-D. 89 
... 31} A King in Diegu 91 


ise—Re. 
The True Plan... . > 8/4 Mixed Mers—Dia.. . 
fen Times One is Ten.— 3 


Ef Cross fxam — sy A. 
~ & , 
Pose 


Act 


58 


. S 


the Two Streams—Rec 
S Date Se. me 
porance. —No. I.—Dec 105 
r Memorizing—P.C. . 106 
The Two Workers—Rec 109 
Rights of Dumb Ani 
| mals—Dec. . 110 
Broadway ‘Drug a 


{| Store—Dia. . 
A School Boy's Trou 
bles.— 115 


ash: n’s Birthday 116 
Th Weshtpetoe’s Birt -Rec. .122 
Try.—No. I— 52|My Choice.—Rec. 12 
Portectly +. 8 ‘Philosophy. —Dia. .... 











IMPORTANT TO 
pa eh '1t BZA Advertisers ! 


ine U8 PAPERS circ : tite, very} best c clone 
ein eve eps a mi- 
ieee im eficntiona mat 


nett 
LIStOUS wy Miaeditre ¢ offer a_paying field 


tor. adve to EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 

and advertisers of asimilar character, that a not 
by = other class whatever. EDW 

x BR 0 have long made these papers . cai 
tay. having, secured the EXCLUSIVE agency for most 

owning and controlling over $200,000 

Sure toe [..% and sending them more business t 
all other ncies together, are prepared t« offer prices 
that admit of no competition. If you will ite an 
advertisement it tous, we will set it up in 
attractive form and Sy ves proof of same with the 
exact cost of inany paper se This 
will cost ~~ nothing, od, our Fae will be found to 

be far ww those you have accustomed t 
Address °EDWIN “ALDEN “e "BRO: CINCINNATI oO 
Or 150 Nassau 8t.,  w Yor. 


artnet oO 








Bind Your Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOTRNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to refer to. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JoURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid toany subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N.Y. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ang els for r' 





DENTAL — 


—OFr— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 2d Year. 


A Tonic Sol-fa Institute of three weeks, will be 
held at Springfield Mass., be July 9b. 
The course of instruction em elementary 
and advanced work and includes ear and voice 
, harmony, Kindergar- 

of teaching. Pupils 

for various certificates 





For"doote Skis ities inci pars 

a 

ae J a4 EE DANIEL pasom RB, 
Terms for the 0.00. For "circulars 


Weat Springheld, Nas 
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“GREAT NATIONAL | HISTORIES. 


SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE 


NEW REVIS RD EDITION 
BANCROFT’S 


dry of ty Dad Slt 


HISTORY OF OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE CONTINENT TO THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION IN 1789. By GrorGEe BANCROFT. 
An entirely new edition, partly rewrit- 
ten and thoroughly revised. To be 
published complete in six volumes, 8vo. 
Second volume now ready. 8vo, cloth, 
uncut, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


In this edition of his great work the ne me os 

made extensive emaes in the text, "conte 

in places, - in cthers, and c 

rising. It is p ically a new work, sarefully”re- 

be results of the latest researches, and sujovine 

he advantage of the author's long and mature 
rience. The original octavo edition was 

; wPiished in twelve volumes. The present edition 

i] be completed in sir volumes, octavo, the 

price being nat eee redu 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


People of the United States 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
THE CIVIL WAR 


y John Bach McMaster. 


MceMaster’s “History of the People of the 















nited States” continues to be received with | 4 


enthusiasm by the scholars and general public. 

A distinguished critic declares it to be ‘‘ one 
the most important, one of the most neces- 
y, certainly one of the most fascinating 

nd entertaining volumes that the literature 

of this country is enriched with.”’ 


olume I. Fourth edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $2.50. 


For scile by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


). APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


le Graff's Development Lessons 
FOR THE SENSES. 


—on— 


SIIB, FORM, PLACE, PLANTS, AND INSECTS 


WITH *LLUSTRATIONS. 
By Prof, E. V. De Graft. 


This book is a guide for Teachers to the modern 
natural methods of teaching, and is suitable for 
‘ormal Institutes, Teachers’ Institutes, Teachers 
od Parents. It contains about fifty model de- 
elopment lessons, Lectures upon Methods of 
teaching, the instruction of Superintendent 

ocis W. Parker, an exposition of the Oswego 
d Quincy Systems, and the famous essay of 
8s Francis Adams, Jr. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, by mail, $1.50. 


- LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


ae re 
nen Teed catalogue of the late Rev. 


chance to buy good books cheap. 
- TIRBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 



































































Send for catalogue | ‘UTe 








LATIN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
That are ‘Unequaled! 


JONES'S FIRST - LESSONS IN LAT- 
IN. Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen 
« & Gesonowen (Revised), Andrews & Stoddard, 
Bartholomew, Bullions and Morris, Gilder- 
sleeve, Harkness, Gpeem, and Chase and 
Stewart. Retai!, $1.25. 
“ It will prepare a cas for the scholarly and 
critical of Ceesar in much less time, and 
more thoroughly than any other book published.” 
“ As near > wartogtion as any text-book I ever 
saw. Last September I began to use it in a class 
of boys the average < whose ages was not quite 
thirteen years, and in twenty weeks they were 
with facility.”—Horacs BRIGGs, 
Buffalo, (N.Y), School. 
“I know of no book so well fitted to prepare a 
pupil to read Ceesar.”’—B. L. , Prof. of An- 
cient Languages, Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H. 
“It has shortened my work in preparing boys 
for college by at least six months.”"—Wa. Ker- 
Principal Germantown ‘its ind Phila. 
“By far = best book of its —L. A. 
SHERMAN, gy Teacier of Latin, Hopkins’ 
Grammar School, New Hav Haven. 


JONES’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Adapted to the leading Grammars. 
Retail $1. 
will ives meaery of the Latin Svntax both 

rapidly and thoroughly, and is a wonderful help 

in the reading of Ceesar and Cicero, which it 
designed to accompany. 

“The best work of the kind yet published. It 
will aid teachers greatly pa J their pupils 
thoroughly for admission to E*RY 
F. Burton, Asst. Prof. of Latin, Tndversity of 
evans perior t hing of the kind that 

“ Vastly su ior to an of the kind t 
I have yet seen or heard on nC 8. Hi HEMINGWAY, 
Prin. Holycke Mass.) he a - 

“ It is working like ac . Forthe first time 
in my teaching re: a class that likes Latin 
Composition.” —G. INGTON, Prin. of Bruns- 
wick (Maine) High School. 

* For several years we have used with much 
satisfaction ‘Jones's First Lessons’ and * Jones's 
Latin Cor position, and we find thus far no bet- 
ter books for our —eppeme "—O. F. P. BANCROFT, 
Ph.D., Prin. Phillips ‘Academy, Andover, Mass. 

3 Unquestionably the finest text books in this 

department that have yet been published. No 
teacher who has once made trial of Jones’s Latin 


—— and Latin Prose Composition, will ever 
pray = Soy ’"—C. J. MCKEAN, Instruct- 
or in on Laten, ua High Schoul, N. H. 


2‘ Jones’s Latin Prose Compo ition” has 
been adopted in the following Schools and 
es among many others, viz-: Phillips 
Academy, Phillips Exeter Academy. Rochester 
Free Academy (N. Y.), St. Bs ty School (Con- 
cord), Hopkins Grammar School (New Haven), 
Cambridge H School (Mass.,, New Haven 
High School, Albany High School, Cuicago High 
School, Cincinnati High School, ete., ete 


8S. C. GRIGGS & CO., invite attention also to,— 


BOISE’S FIRST L&SSONS IN 
GREEK. Sixteenth edition. Retail, $1.25. 


BOISE’S HOMER’S ILIAD. First 
Three Book Edition. . $1. First Siz Bock 
Edition. Retail, $1.50 


JONES'S EXERCISES IN GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Twenty-first edi- 


ti * 
ZUR BRUCKE’S GERMAN WITH- 
OUT GRAMMAR OR peeerAne, Part 


L., 75 cts. ; Part I1., $1.25 25 
SAWYER’S PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. Retail, $ 


“A Marvel of clear ect compact — 
yet excellent arrangement ~. the epg 13 - 





Syntax of the German age. itis et 
can be d . Itis certain - worthy of univer- 
sal adoption.” —M. J. GriFFin, Te of Ger- 


man, Syracuse High School. 
BACON'S MANUAL OF GESTURE. 
RAYMOND’S ORATOR’S MANUAL. 


$1.50. —. 

ANEW METHOD FOR THE STUDY 
or ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Louise 
Marrtz. » Interleaved. $1. Key, 
for teachers only, 50 cts. 


WELSH’S ENGLISHLITERATURE. 
The devel ~ ~f # lish Literature and 
y Prof. A. H Welsh, A.M. 2 vols. 
Crown octavo, cloth, 1,100 pages, $5. 
‘ Emphatically the best work 09, ae liter- 
ature ever issued in this country. It is eminen 
SS in every public oul private 





ine school-room. I cannot cow- 
mend too its admirable adaptation to ee 
moral as well as to the intellectual culture of the 


youns, ema thy coe e ease and interest 
with which an author may be studied upo). ite 
unique pape 8 B. PEASLEE, Supt. of Oin- 
cinnatt 


MARAN? MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


desideratum. I it as just the 
kind of elementary work Be Sr tee ublic 
and the best kind of preparation for fu- 


31 Lar iudorse and stro: rec- 
work.” F. COCKER, OD LL, 
» University of Michigan. 


Liberal Terms for for Introduction. 


A the books will be mailed, ~paid, 
voccunt of Srtos bu the Publiohore = ne 


S. C. Griggs & Co., 


“It isthe 





87 & 89 Wabash ave., Chicago, 


oak 8% freak, bright, and entertaining 


Contains a variety of pieces, adapting it 
to every occasion 


It contains the | a = By sentiment in its 
text, desirable for m 

It is characterized by a prevailing harmony 
in its musical selections. 


4 


Price of om 
Sample copy to 


Wave, a ens 


renderin, 
and help’ to the eye-sight. 


dard fa 
ites among the old songs, ard introduces new 
t merit. 


) ones of great 


THE WAVELET = AX ABRIDGEMENT OF THE “SONG WAVE.” 


Containing the easver Foy a of the ae in the latter, and especially adapted to 
nd intermediate schoois. 
- La, to teachers, 60 


THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collecticn of Choice Music With Elementary Instruction. 
For the School-Room, Institute-Hall and Home Circle. 


It contains a brief, practical, and comprehen- 


sive course of elementary ion. 
has clear ani beautiful 
ares, tractive in appenraaes 


It retains the best of vor- 


cents. Price of Wavelet. 40 cents. 


D. APPLETON & €0., “Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. — 








ARTHUR COOPER, 


AGE “2s 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 
TWO BOOK SERIES. 


Eclectic Elementary Geography, Nearly Ready. Eclectic Complete Geography. 


ENTIRELY New. 


Accurate Maps, showing latest Discoveries and Boundaries. 
Concise Descriptive Text with Uniform Topical Arrangement, 


Superb and Appropriate Illustrations. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


VAN ANWERP, BRACC & CoO., 


WILLIAM BAKER, 
8 Bond Seek. New York City. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin's Natural Philosophy, 
Griffin's Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson's Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven a got yoni years 
Latin and Oreck 








and Greek as ht be — aaa 
—_- and delightfully one year.”’--MILTON. 
Covsar. Oicero, Sallust, Ovid, 


Virgil, lorace, 
— Livy, Homer’ 8 Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon’s Anahasis, each $2.25. 
a. 8 ical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
Series “Lasaics, 


=, to all ay = 
Sargent 


Speak 
* Pinnock’ 3 School Histories, Lord's 
School Histories, Maneaca’s French Se 
3" Sample pages of Interlinears free. 
terms avd new ¥ catalogue of al) our p' 





_THE-— 


Prang E:ducational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S pores. Berens SERLES. 
PRANG’S TRADES D OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FoR: THE PRIMARY EDU- 

CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufucturers of 


PERS Santor coders 


Dealers in Te Sppecne at Mate rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 

















&c., &c,, &c, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 





67 Franklin Stxpet, Boston, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION oF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by Heary Riddle, A.M. 
Late Supt. of Schools Y 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, $0.25 
Institutes of English Grammar. 

Copy for examination, postpaid, bw» 
Grammar of English Grammars. 

Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 

by — —- of a copious index of matter by 

SAm FRRIAN, A.M 1106 pages Royal 

Octave. Leather, $5.00. Half Morroco " $0.20 

Circulars mailed free on application. Correspond 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & Co... 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥ 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXTBOOK OF MINERALOGY, 

Based upon the System of neralogy, of Pr 
D. Dana Eanbracing n —- nde« . s 
Crystallography and Physi mag Ady =y. By Edw 
5S. Dana, Curator of Miners al le llewo, with 
the co-operation of Jas. D Tan . mi ustrs ated by 
upwards of 800 wood-cuts and one col os i plate. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Pric« 5b. 

In this Revised Edition, the chief addtek = ‘are 
tained in four suppl ‘mentary chapters 
about fifty pases Of these. two are de 
scriptions of n ~w instruments and methods re 
search in Crystallography and Physical Mine ralogy 
and the others to brie f descri; rth maof the miners als re- 
cently announced, and a conc ine statement of impor 
tant new facts in regard to the characters or occur 
rence of old species. A number of new figures are in 
pane = illustration of these subjects. The work 

and a new index, much more cem 
photo the than ¢ e former one, has been added, 


con- 
covering 
voted to de 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


J. W. & Sons,’ New Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS. 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


——— 


15 Bromfield St. 





POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. 16 acto 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. EW ve. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, ~ per 
ROYSE S English Literature 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. *°* Wabash Ave, 
PARKER’ 8 Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
87 Franklin St., Boston, and 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
PUBLISHURS OF 


The New Inductive Arithmetics, 
(GREENLEAP’S SERIES.) 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplementary Readers, 
And other Popular Schoo] Books, 
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COMMENCEMENT A TIME TO COMMENCE. 


Few young lady or young gentlemen graduates 
this commencement season will realize that itis the 
time they will really commence; that is, commence 
life in earnest. How many will lay aside school 
and college levity and feel the dawning of their real 
existence as women and men ? 

Commencements are often misinterpreted; they 
are the endings of effort on the part of the pupil; 
the occasion is made the purpose of putting the 
pupil through a crucial test of his mental ability; 
it is made the opportunity of making or breaking 
the graduate’s reputation for life. What are the 
things which concern the graduate and his future ¢ 
This is the store whence the preparer of an essay 
or an oration for graduating day is at liberty to 
draw his subject, nor will it be egotistical or self- 
ish to address an audience on such a subject. It is 
all well enough to enlighten the world in regard to 
the ‘‘scholar in politics,” ‘the progress of inven- 
tion,” ‘the proper sphere of women,” ** the possi- 
bility of avoiding wars” and all that, but thissame 
ignorant world is at least wise enough not to ex- 
pect this enlightenment from a school or college 
graduate. The graduate must think about, write 
about and speak about his or her own individual 
interests. The hearer, if he possess the proper 
sympathy with the graduate, will be far better 
entertained than he could be by any other sub- 
jects. 

When one enters one of the grvat mercantile 
houses in Broadway or Wall street, he will remem- 
ber to have faced a multitude of quietly working 
clerks, managers, etc; his entrance causes attention 
perhaps from several; the thought which he reads 
in everyone's face and which the spokesman is 
sure to express in words is: ‘* What do you wish ?” 
The school-graduate is entering for the first time 
the threshhold of that world, a stranger and a new- 
comer, and the universal thought of his hearers or 
observers is, *‘ what do you wish ?” 

The best time one can ever have to commence his 
earnest life-mission is this very commencement 
season; if he will turn his thoughts in upon him- 
self and his purposes, he will be doing his first 
duties towards himself and his fellow-beings. 

Pror. J. B. THoMsON.—James Bates Thomson, the 
author of » number of mathematical works, died in 
Brooklyn, . une 22. He was born in Chester, Vt,, and 
was graduated from Yale College in 1834, His first 
mathematical work was an abridgment of ‘‘ Day’s Alge- 
bra” to meet the wants of schools and academies. He. 
removed to this city in 1840 and began the preparation 
of his ‘‘ Practical Arithmetic,” which was for many 
years. the standard arithmetic in our public schools. 
During his life Dr. Thomson wrote and published 20 
mathematical works. including algebras, a geometry, 
and a book on the metric system, His latest work, a 
‘*Commercial Arithmetic,” is now going through the 
press. Clark & Maynard were his publishers, He re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from Hamilton College in 
1858, and from the University of Tennessee in 1881. He 
was a man of simple yet beautiful character. 





PRror. CHARLOUIS, the business. mavager-of the SCHOOL 
JoURNAL and TEACHERS’ InstItUTE, left. for Europe on 
June 27, for an eight weeks visit to his friends and rela- 
tives. Though a native of France he is thoroughly at 
tached to America and her institutions. Hismanagement 
of the interests of the JoURNAL and INSTITUTE have won 
him hosts of warm friends; they and the publishers. 
wish him bon voyage. 





Inu.—The supervisors of Edgar County have given 
$800 for a summer institute. 

Iowa.—The laws of Iowa make it the duty of school 
directors, to maintain an industrial exposition in con- 
nection with each school. These to consist of samples 
of sewing, cooking, drawing, iron and wood-work, and 
all useful articles, as well as farm and garden products ; 
these to be held in the school-room on a school day as 
often as once a term. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTATION. 
Dr. P, P, Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘1 have 
found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 
prostration attendant upon alcoholism.” ”. is" 





OULD BE 


That the ELLSWORTH SYSTEM OF PENMAN- 
SHIP is not the Spencerian, Payson, Dunton & Scrib- 
ner, nor any imitation of them. It is an original and 
independent system, published to afford the public a 
BETTER and more PRACTICAL method than others offer, 
and not a mere business speculation. Its author, H. W. 
Eljsworth, is a practical penman and teacher of long 
and varied experience in Business Colleges, public 
aud private schools, and is thoroughly posted in the re- 
quirements of business penmanship and the theories of 
education and teaching for the past twenty-five years. 
He has conscientiously consecrated himself to the life 
work of developing and improving not ornamental pen- 
euggen which is superfluous, but practical penman- 
ship, which is the demand of this age. He could not 
justify himself in pubhshing a book or series of books 
to appropriate the labors or field of others, although 
money 1s easily won by so doingas is daily seeu, but he 
has sought to benefit the world as well as himself legit- 
imately, by publishing the best results of his studies.in 
improvement and discovery of methods not heretofore 
known or employed: by authors. This should entitle his 
system to a careful and intelligent consideration, and 
comparison with others to the end that the best books 
may be selected for our children books which shall so 
combine theory and practice that the art of practical 
penmanship shall be developed instead of an artiticial 
arrangement of Jetters artfully coiitrived to flatter and 
deceive the pupil, parent and even examiner himeelf. 

This may sound like strong language and claims such 
as any author could easily make, und therefore, to be 
more specific, and in proof of these claims we will pro- 
ceed to show wherein they consist. 

1st. Im 1861, prior to the publication of the Ellsworth 
System, Spencer, P. D. & S., and all other systems then 
published, taught that all Capitals and Loops should. be 
four times the length of the 7 or toe? letters of the wri- 
ting. This, Ellsworth observed, differed radically from 
the current practice among business writers and was 
one of the characteristic signs of the craft. He reduced 
capitals and loops to a scale of thirds instead of fourths, 
and every subsequent revision and author perceiving 
the old ground untenable, immediately followed him. 
Ellsworth then remurked the increasing and quite gen- 
eralemployment among business writers of abrid; 
Capitals often partaking of the form of the small letters 
and but little above them in height. He followed custom 
and introduced such letters as Current Capitals in his 
ayetena, and after a short contest before, or rather with 
the public, other authors went so far as to throw over- 
board many of the standard forms for the current 
abridgments, thus depriving the pupil of a sight of many 
orthodox capitals which are as easily made and better 
looking, and have noble ancestry as well as current usage 
to back their claims to retention, as standards, at least. 


For instance, the natural, easy O@ abandoned for 


; graceful for dumpy ; swan- 


we LD for chaotic i... and,. to establish 


their sublimity, out-EUlsworthed Ellsworth, by claimin 
to be the Grand Original, to the confusion of the origin 
himeelf, 

In 1862, perceiving the utter lack of any text-book 
upon the subject of teaching penmanship and the lack 
of any methodical presentation of rules and principles 
of the art as observed by the best teachers, Ellsworth 
conceived his ‘‘ TzExtT-BOOK OF PENMANSHIP,” — 
all the established rules and principles of the art, 
published it in a volume of 232 pages, octavo, with cuts 
and illustrations in white letters upon black background, 
in imitation of blackboard writing, followed by Charts 
of similar character, This created a panic among the 
cognate authors, and no time waslost in preparing Keys, 
Manuals, and Charts from the inspiration of the TEXT- 
Book, to match their Copy-Eooka. in, observing 
the practice of experienced teachers of holding the pu- 

il’s hand in their own, and tracing over the forms‘of 
etters first written in pencil, Elisworth reasoned: that 
such a method universalized would greatly aid in ini- 
tiating beginners, and accordingly a series of <G 
Books. was. published in. 1867, which opened the field 
for a competing series by every author upon the sub- 
ject. 

But it is not. merely to substantiate his claim to the 
introduction of new and improved methods. which, 
‘having been copied and accepted, thus acknowl- 
edged ; but to having developed in his system various 
internal changes over ihe current notions of both au- 
thors and teachers which are of equal value and: im- 
portance in the eye of the educator, but which are still 
“unappreciated by those trained to the old methods, as 
unfortunately the body of teachers have been, and hence 
their repugnance to a change of standard, however 
. ht or fae sty For imstance, not only ~~ —— 

oops but the slant, spacing, proportion and shading 
obileltors es well wots prading of copies have been re- 
vised in the li — of im pees ee and esucs r 
princi: e.crude and unsr ipse diait of t 
a re rip 1p? 


in his eye, have 
rules of art, 
-but.two sizes for the 
ind No. | and Common Hand in the remaining numbers. 
ee r. 


pene > by the simple, demon- 


the short or body letters ta be 


whose ruler and compasses were. 
‘o be specific, Ellsworth has adop- 
sod esiceny-vinss Lange pa 


hand” is merely of such size ag will enable 


out; and algo.to serveas the basis for such writing a 
headings, notices, and prominent writing in after work 
The “hand” is then reduced at once to the common 
| hand for current usage and all subsequent practice tends 
to confirm and consolidate it for every day use. This 
it will be seen, is more practical than maintaining an 
unnaturally large hand—larger than Tes ra : ten’ ing 
to confirm that in place of common hand, which ir the 
desideratum. Another innovation which will be no- 
ticed is the establishment in the Ellsworth system of a 
definite system for spacing, slant and proportioning ooth 
letters and their constituent parts in accordance with 
natural and scientific rules, Prior to 1867 the ce hag 
been no settled rules for spacing or proportion other 
than empirical rules and observations laid down »b 
authors and teachers without any scientific guiding rule 
or demonstrated principle, and hence each author and 
teacher had different and conflicting standards which 
they did not themselves follow in practice, but which 
were enunciated as an acknowledgment of the necessity 
for such rules and to maintain at least a show of science 
in their system, Ellsworth investigated this field and 
discovered. that the proportions of the well known tn. 
angle 3:15 employed in navigation, surveying, etc, 
compeignt. a — as be as scientific eaten for 
each of the essentials slant, cing, and proportion 
letters which would clear mga Gi esi te the twilight 
in which they stood enshrouded. e@ proceeded to 
demonstrate mathematically, the true degree of slant 
relative distance, and length of strokes in letters and 
proper spacing of letters and words until script is as wel] 
defined as prmt, in his. later works. Other authors 
have undertaken to imitate these features, but a com. 
parison and proof of the result of their rules will show 
that they are still in the fog and without a compass 
The result of this discovery establishes a more condensed 
hand than is contained in other systems—the letter n 
for instance, being an upright rectangle, instead of 4 

uare, the artistic effect of which is much betier co. 
bined. in words, the forms of which constitute horizontal 
rec les, 

Another improved educat‘onal feature introduced by 
Elisworth, and criticized by teachers enthralled by cus. 
tom rather than governed by their professional precepts, 
consists in the rapid grading of the copies of his 
system within the various Numbers, so as to conform 
to both the popalag demand for a use by the 
pupil of all the letters of both alphabets and the true 

of education by which growth is attained, uot by a 
steady strain up an inclined plane, as illustrated in other 
7 agen but. by a succession of heroic rising efforts from 
the simple to the complex, with a period of relaxation 
or rest intervening, not unlike the ascent of a stairway 
or the overlapping of shingles upon asloping roof. This 
is literally EDUCO—a drawing out process, which devel- 
ops power in the pupil and furnishes both review and a 
a foreshadowing of the future heights to be attained. 

But the adoption of cap, letter, and note width of 1ul- 
ing his ae as the standard in place of sermon 
width, which had hitherto prevailed, exposed the ficti- 
tious and extravagant as well as unpractical character 
of other writing-books which require extra labors of the 
teacher to supplement their deficiencies by special drills 
before pupils can do themselves justice on common 
ruléd paper. Moreover, by reason of the fewness of lines 
upon a page the cost of such copy-books is greatly en- 
hanced by increasing the number of books required to 
develop the system. This discovery, with the prevail- 
sag completys of the multiplication of Numbers, enabled 

worth to inaugurate another reform by reducing the 
number. ot books in bis samies to the minimum, and yet 
give nearly as much practice therein as can be obtained 
in other series of twice the number of books. Another 
benefit growing out of reduction of books to the mini- 
mum was the suggestion, not previously encouraged, 
that the pupil might and ought to learn the essentials of 
the art of writing speedily and reduce the letters and 
principles to every-day practice by performing the exer- 
cises of school without the uid of a set copy and under 
the eye of the teacher instead of imitating head-lines 
for an indefinite period, and at the same time, perbajs 
confirming an entirely different style by practice in 
school work. This he has duly provided for in his sup- 
plementary numbers. But the latest improvement con- 
sists in breaking away from the objectionable features 
of the old -book form of binding and allowing each 
sheet, to lie and be easily separated from the book 
or other sheets without damage, or be reversed under 
the book when written. Every teacher will bear wit 
ness to the instinctive attempt of the pupil to fold back 
the leaves of the ordinary book to reduce the space cov- 
ered by it on the desk, which suggested to Ellsworth 
the desirability of this invention. Also the plan of in 

ing blank practice or trial-paper between the 
pages. of book at once systemizes a prevalent cus 
tom in‘teaching, opens the door to more freedom from 
servility to the copy, and latitude to the teacher to re 
gard the copy. as a teat for dictation of similar work ot 
initiatory exercises. 

We think we have thus made good our claim that the 
ELLSWORTH SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP stands to-day a 
the head of the list as representing the most pracficu!, 
original and economical series of Writing Books pub 
lished and popreapate all the latest and best methous and 
improvements.in not only the art itself, but the bet 
methods of teachi learning it; awd we confidently 
inyite your discriminatng attention to these claims, and 
solicit. the adoption of IMPROVED SYSTEM 454 
STANDARD. Address the Publishers, 


H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, 
22 Bond Street, N. ¥: 
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omething New and Practical’ 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HOW TO TALKE.,...............---- Over 260 TRustrations,............... 42 Cts. 
HOW TO WRITE,.............-.++- Over 150 Illustrations,............... 60 “ 

These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe tu, A. M., Supt. of 
Schools, Aurora, t., are the result of many years of successful 
effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their pur- 
pose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of lan language at 
the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary, form 
ing habits of speech. 

The ordinary school grammars and allegedglanguage text- 
pooks fail, because they are only suitable for coungecensncly 
advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after habits 
of so books are powerless to correct—have been 
forme 

Pupils reading in a Second Reader can readily understand 
every thing in the first book, and those reading intelligently in 
a First Reader can profitably commence its study, 


THE BUSINESS-STANDARD COPY-BOOKS. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 








PRIMARY COURSE............... Nos. 1, 2.3, per Dozen.................- 8 .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, per Dozen,.............. 1.20 
BUSINESS FORMS............... No. 5 per Dozen,..................00:0006 1.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard 
forms of the letters in correct and elear ecepies. No flourishes ; 
no complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more 
writing space than any other Copy-Books. *Dup eate copy in 
middle of each page. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 
repared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
ie. 7 meston; formeriy Supt. of Schools, Quincy Mass. 

These charts present the latest and best methods of teaching 
beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unncces- 
sary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving 
both time and expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manila 
parchment paper. 25x30 imches in size, and bound in the same 
manner as Mo onroe’s Reading Charts. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel 60 C's. 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHART. 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the 
only series giving a scientific and practical system for ‘teaching 
reading. Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so Phat the most inexperienced teacher may understand 
how to use them. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


Monroe’s Supplementary Readers. 











INTRODUCTORY. EXCHANGE, 
MONROE’S NEW PRIMER, 80 pp...................--..--- 15 Cts.....10 Cts. 
MONROE'S ADVANCED FIRST READER, 112 pp. ....20 “ ....16 “ 
MONROE’S ADVANCED SECOND READER, 160 pp. 30 “ ....20 “ 
MONROE’S ADVANCED THIRD READER, 208 pp...42 “ ....25 “ 


Monroe’s Reader's have been for the past eight years 
the leading series before the public, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that they are almost unanimously acknowledg ne by dtsin 
terested parties, to be the best series published, while agents of | they 
competing books admit that Monroe’s are second only to their own 
books. Higher praise than this has never been awarded to any 
series ; and after so long an experience with these books we frankly | 
say we do not know how to improve the original seriés as text-books’ 
from which to teach reading. 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter 
in the lower grades and classes, and te meet this demand Mon- 
roe’s Advanced or Supplementary Readers have 
been prepared by Mrs. Lewis Se who wrote the lower 
books of the original series. 

In preparing these new books advantage has been rata we 
the recent improvements in te Ween engraving 
artists, such as FREDERICKS, Nor HITE, SCHELL, Th Dp 
Cary, &c., have been engaged, and. it.is believed that mo hand. 
somer school-books have ever been issued. 

Script Lessons have been largely introduced, and the 
greatest care has been taken to secure standard forms of writ- 
ing letters, such as are given in the most y prepared copy- 
books. The different books of the series contain many other new 
es, the advantages of which will be apparent on examinatio | 


 epecimen Copies of the abo of the Introdae- 
tion which will be 
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“The Attention of Teachers | 


18 CALLED TO 


The Following List of 


Enucutionat Wonks. 


How to Write Clearly. 


i. 


_ | RULES AND ExEncueas on ENGiiIsH COMPOSI- 


. Epwin A. Apport, M.A 
School: 


16mo. Cloth. ‘Price 60 cents. 


TION. 
H 


One vol. 





English Lessons 


For Enctan Poort, By the R Epwis A. 
ABBoTT, M.A., Head Master of the. City of Lou- 
don School; and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Prof. of 
Modern History in the University of Cam- 

bridge. Part Nn —f" vin iL, Die 

tion. | Paxt ait. "Metre IN ., Hints On Be- 
ection an rrangem 

vol. 16mo. a en Price $1. 


How to Tell the 6 Parts of Specch. 


AN Rg ay wy TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Axssott, D.D., Head Master of 
ie Ol of Of Landon School. American Edition, 
the Clty of by Jonw G. R. MoELRoy, 
Poot of red "Engl h uage in the Univer- 
sity cf Penna. vol. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents 





How to Parse. 


AN ATT@mpr TO APPLY THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SCHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
Appendixes in Ana/ysis, Spelltes, and Punctua- 
tion. By Epwitn A. Apporr. M.A., Head Mas- 
A, of $10 City of London School. 1émo. Cloth. 


Maetzner’s English Grammar, 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Methodical, Analytical, 
and Historical. Wi h a ‘Treatise on the Orth« 
ea eon , inflections, and Syntax of the 

Tongue, and numerous Authorities 
ai in Order of f'Aistorical Development. By 
Prof, MArTzNeER, of Berlin. Translated from 
the German, with the sanction of the author, 
by CLAIR JAMES GrecE. LL B., liow of the 
Phil ye Society. 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth 
Price $15.00, 


We are glad that the book has been given to the 
American public. It isa work which every stu- 
oo, and especially every teacher, Suet to & to be 

uainted with; and it is now with 
the fullest repository that 2 have of Eng 
ish idioms, constructions, and changes in the 
Toran ane usage of our native tongue.—JAterary 
or 


*,* Terms for Int: oduction given on application. 
Send for our Descriptive Educational Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT a TRACERS 





We are a coliectio a of world-renowed 
works Kom. the literature of all nations, 
and printed from new type in the best manner 


and neatly and durably bound. Handy books, 

convenient to hold, and an ornament the li- 

brary shelves. As prostate for scholars, text- 

books for gohook rend reading, or for school libraries, 
this CLASSIC SERIES will be unrivaled. We 
have now realy, _ 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LAY OF E LAST 
MINSTREL, MARMION, and LADY 
= THE LAKE. The three poems in one 

ume, 


re no books for boys like these poems 
vy Walter Scott. Every Bor likes them, i? 
ag not put into his hands too sate, They 


ev hing for boj-reading 
Witbo BMrason. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITR’S THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With Litus. by Muiready. 

DeFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illus- 
tratioas by Stothard. 

RDIN DE SAINT PIERRE’'S PAUL 
IRGINIA. With Lilustrations by La- 


"S LIFE SEX, Wii Tius- 


BERN 
AND 
lauze. 


MARI RPH's OLASSIO TALES. 
vite @ Biographical Sketch by Grace A. 


Bat MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 
«my ‘With a Biozraphical § b and ius- 


aunwane PILORIM'S PROGRESS. With 
all of the original Illustrations in fac simile. 

CLASSIC HEROIC Edited by the 

editor of “ Qui-t Hours.” 


Caine. witha Riograptical Sect Uy Gnace 


A. 0 
TALES, By Aw 


CLASSIC Jame TAYLOR. 
With a 8 Gmeace A. 
Biographical by 






av =~ on 











recent Edueational Publications 


CLARK & ‘MAYNARD, 
734 Broadway, New York. 


A FEXT, BOOK oN, EIGL isa ATERA: 
“yy Ry GralnERp KELLOGs, fessor of 
= and Lite Ly in ‘the Brooklyn 
egiate and Polytech" ic Institute. 478 pages, 12mo. 

ice for introduction, 8 1.00. 


ate 3 EDITIONS : BAS ERPAFSS 
. 


viz., iA 
iB miNe LE: AR MACEE TH, aa. 
LBT_ TEMPE: KING HENAY ¥. 10U 
KE iT., with Notes, ft. & a and 
Preparation (sclected.) By yo Eu, 
Loe@, A.M., Professor of the Engitsh La 
Literature in the Brooklyn Coile 





ate pone Fabtech 
nic wry — and author of a “Text-boo Rhet- 
“Text-book on English “Titeratare,” and 


one ‘of t the authors of Reed and Kellogse’s “Graded 

aoe ER, —. * and * Higher Lcesons tn Eng- 

Price for introduction and subsequent use, 

tsoe. to, any address In the United States, 
oz. 


AF HANPBOOK OF MYTHOLOG Ys: Myths 
of Ancient Greece and Rome. Illus 

taened m Antique ——— by FE. M. Benrna, 

330 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price for introduction, 7 5c. 


A SEAT OOK Bl | « legs, Pipa seioote. «te L. = ‘ 





SaLTE” Clark, odio of Youu Gove we 
Clase-Rook. wo pages, 18m6, cloth. Price for in- 
troduction. S35 et 


N ARTTHMEPICAL 
Le - Li THomsow, LL. 
a 


FIRST Lesson’ TN ARITHMETIC, Oral and 

Wricten. [iastea: Sch hools | 

i. » COMPLET GRAD ARIT Oral 
In ohe vol. [For Schools ‘and 


nea) 2 pees. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. F For classes in English 
Literature, Reading, Grammar, etc, Edited by 
eminent English and American scholars. Each 
volume contains a Sketch of the Author's Life, 
Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, ete. 

1. Byron's Prophecy o 


SERIES. In two 
. author of a 


Dante. (Cantos I. 
and II.) 

2. Milton’ 8 L' Allegro and Tl Penscroso, 

3. Lord Bacon's Mesays, Civil and Moral. 

4. Byron’s Prisoner «f Chillon. 

5. Moore’s Fire-Worshippers. (Lalla Rookh. 
Selected from Paris |. and II.) 

6. Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

7. Scott’s Marmion. (Sclections from CantoVL.) 

8. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. (intro- 
duction and Canto | : 

9. Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night and 

er Poems 

10. Crabbe's The Village 

11. Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. (Abridg- 
ment Pr. ! 

12. Mecowser' s Escays on Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 


13. Maceniny s Armada and Other Toemsa. 

14. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. (Se- 
lections from Acts }., (11., and 1V,) 

15. Goldsmith s Traveller 

16. Hogs’s Queen’ s Wake 

17, Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

18. Addison’ s Sir Roger De Coverly. sami 

19. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Chure 

20, Goott's Lads of the Lake. (Canto ].) 

21. Shakespeare's As You Like It, eto. (Se- 
lections.) 

22. Shakespeare's King John and King Rich- 
ard il. (Selections. 

*3. Shakespeare's King Henry IV., King 
Henry V, King Henry VI. (Se icctions.) 

24 Shakespeare's Henry VIII. and Julius 

Excursion. 


Cwsar, (Sclection: 
25. Wordsworth’s Book I, 
26. Pope's Essay on Criiicism. 
27. Spenser's Faerie Queene, (Cantos L, and IL.) 
28. Cowper's Task. bv0K 
29. Milton's Comus. 
30, Tennyson's Enoch Arden. 
31. Irving’s Sketch Book. (Svlections.) 
32. Dickens’ Christmas Carol. (Condensed. 
33. Carlyle’s Heroas a Prophet 
34. Macaulay's Warren Hastings. {Gondeada. ) 
35. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. (Do.) 
36. Tennyson's The Two Voices and A 
of Fair Women 
37. Memery Quotations. 
38. Cavalier Poets. 
39. . s Alexander's Feast and Mac- 
kn 


Flecknoe. 
40. Keats’ The Eve of St. Agnes. 


Each from 82 to 64 pages, 16mo. New numbers 
are heing added aimost every month. 
Postpaid—One dozen copies, 61.204 100 copies 
Price S® ; 1,000 copks, $Sa, 
* panacor SE LOST. Beek I. Containing Ex. 
natory Notes, Sketch «f Milton's Life, Essay on 
Bis Genids — aptsome of the Views of the best-known 
Cloth, flexible. Gi pages Price by the doz., 
per mail, post-paid, 83.00. 
THE CANTERBERY TALES The Prologue 
of GrorreEr 


Y OmAvcER. Co ously anmhotated. by 

E, F, wWnuaovenns. A.D. ils res, 1émo, cloth, 
Price by mail, pos , by the dozen, 

AN ESSAY ON MAN. Py Arv=xsvper Pore 


With Clarke's Gram matical Notes. 72 pages, cloth, 
bie. Price by mail, per doz., post-paid, — 


THE SHAKESPEARE READER. with Potro 
tracts from the liays of Shake “a are ao 
duetory mm and N 
torical, and brDlanetor. By C H oy M0 
pages 1 =, cloth. Price by mil, post-paid, by 

be dozen, $ 
®PELLER, or, F'RST 
~ EB ARY, Nonny, oF LAL wonbe. 
Pu ffustrated. By A. ©. Beecwen. 124 pages, 


Price for introduction, 2U cts. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF NISTORY. 

ANTAU OF GENERAL His. 

Y. With particuler attention to Ancient and 

Mod-rn Civilization. With numerous Engravings 

and Colored Maps, for = use of =. ——— 
cools, Academ tes, ete r behoot Hi 


,pacbar of ‘A Popular i hool Hinory of or the 
oa"? * oy —— 9 History of ~~ 
u Santee.” Fore. oo "Sonenal History,” 


istory of E . ad *Tiisvory of France,” bees 
ete. Tule 5 work bi p ubilahied in cise volume codaplete, 


% in two pests 
ANC weet HISTORY, 302 pp., for introduction, 
ritw al. AxD MODERN HISTORY, 375 pp. 
7 intro., 
th op vol. tor Intro@ection, 61.44. 
* sent for examindtion, with a view to 
at Tye oe Teachers are in- 
10 stra oe circulars and epecimen 
m in regard to 


ph 
and plan of any of the 











| “GHAR ATIARD,Pabihes, 





June 30, 1883. 





HUGHES’ 
NEW WALL MAPS 


Prepared expressly for School use under the 
personal supervision of WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F. BR, G. 8. (late Professor of Geography in 
King’s College, London), whose name is of 
itself a passport to the accuracy and merit 
of any work on Geography. The NAMES 
are introdaced with great judgment, and 
free from the common fault of overcrowding. 
The physical features are boldly and dis- 
tinctly delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are adapted 
to any series of geographies, no keys being 
required. 








ATT LL 
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Mounted on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
Varnished. Size uniformly 54 x 68 inches. 


World on Mercator’s Projection. 
World in Hemisphere. 


North America. England and Wales. 
South America. Scotland. 

Europe. Ireland. 

Asia. British Isles. 
Africa. Australia and 
Palestine. New Zealand. 


The United States, drawn from the latest 
Goverment Surveys, nearly ready. 


ee" Any Map sold separately. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Inporters, and 
General School Furnix ¥ 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
useas new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
8S. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We cau supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for —, 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books you 
wish to dispose of, thus affording you a vorabie 
rt) eo y of procuring or replenishing your 

nd us memorandum of your ks 
giving dates, condition, etc., and we will submi 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 








Libraries without Money. 

Much is being said of late b henge 
and others in regard to the ks our 
youth shall read. Many persons are deter- | 
red from purchasing good books because 
ef the cost. An opportunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
its library without payment in money. 
wc | every teacher and scholar has 
school books for which they have no fur- 
ther use. We are prepared to purchase 
both new and worn school books, and 
give in exchange suitable books for school 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 

e a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. . Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 
to John R, Anderson, 68 Reade st., N:Y. 


Secrets Wanted © te ‘Books 











FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal's Meistarschaft System, 


Learn to tee either French or German, 
paminal pase of $5.00. 


people language— act- 
nally a <2 Dr. 51, oy ee o— all cqcsciees, 
Shiels may ~ Fag Bret wer 

Specimen copy, French or German, 25 cents. 

Says Tur Nation, New York: “ This is without 
doubt the best system ever eovieed, for learn-nz to speak 
@ foreign language in a short ti 

~ nd $5.00 for fuli subweriprion. ~~ arivtem of of 

your exe: cises 4 


overs. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 
this time of year ! 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 

For School and Home Entertainment ; with eodditons 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol, 16mo, boards, 50 cts, 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

For School and Home, with additions by OLIVER OP- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 50 cts. 

GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
Edited by Prof. J. H. GiLmMors, University of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol, 12mo, Price, 75 cts 

GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 

SPEAKE 


This 
has been com: 
1 voL, 16mo 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mes. M. B. C. Stave. Containin; ing Dialogues, 
Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Charades, B 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedi etc., “for Pri- 


mary Schoo! indergarte and juvesitio 1 Enter. 
tainments. OL 16mo, boards. Pri 
EXHIBITION DAYS .- ® 
Mrs. B. C. SLADE, author of “Children’s 
our.” Containing Df Dialogues, a, Tableaux 
Charades, Black Exercises, ada) to 
scholars ‘in the "Tomuace, Grammar Higa 
Schools. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. aiema, “an 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGs AND 
PLAYS. 
Written and coll 


Mrs. POLLOcK 
of ational ihaeryarven Norgal Insti- 
, ashington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo. . Price 








it scholars, 
ft. GILMORE. 


collection. to the you 


nie. ct with eres care by 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt ef price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 26 Arch St., Boston. 


eee for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
f Teachers Stationery at the lowest prices. 





Summer Music Books, 


FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Fos, tt te undoudledly a good plan to take with yo' 
to the summer Som a well selected set of at 4 
books for singing and for piaying. 

For Singing, take: 


GEMS OF E ENGUS! SH SONG. ’ 


= caectiod: rt) ved ae songs, with =. 
ment extant. 


For Playing, take: 


MINSTREL SO* GS; of OLD and NEW. 


oo yak the a srorid wide, famous Pi antation J u- 
Minstrel songs. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG, sat 


lyrics. Piano or organ euconnpets = Hey 


MUSICAL FAVORITE, ‘Ss 


Pieces of medium 
oun a pon ‘STRAUSS. { Bach + ~ 
GFMS OF a DANCE. } 

to ver neoet plone music Published. 
&., ‘d fer first-class collections 
bey on a Fn 
In Press avd Nearly Ready: 


A Grand Book of WAR SONGS. 


For Camp Fires, and all G. A. R. meetings. 
Look out for it! 


Any book mailed, postpaid for retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadwav. N. Y 


A New Sunday School Song Book| 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


‘PORE DELIGHT 


By Geo. St ee 


CROWDED FROM OM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


ENLARGED 
Ra. _— 











peigtedon Ane paper and handsome! 
bound 16 boarda, Price, 35 cents, by —T #30 


Fingt<opy (in boards) for amination, mailed 
Published by | 

JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
TELUS {Cocina 0 


a& mass oe ve 


llane- } 





F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. Fulton and William Streets, New Y»> 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


) Artists’ Materials 


Fine Brushes for Oiland Water Colors, Finely », 
Artists’ 


Colors in Tubes, Canvas, Academy 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, Err 


Pred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 

















For Fine. Wri 
398, and Stub Pont, 849. 

Bs: Falcon, 8'78, 908. 

“— Sample Cards, Price Lists, 


ting, No. 1,303, and Ladiex, 190. 


For Broad iides « 294, 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
Other Styles to suit all hatids. 


ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St..N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 








The “Automatic” Schoo! Sea 


No Hinge, to Possibly Break, 
No Sag. No Noise. 


A new Principle universally approved, simp 
strong, convenient. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FRENCH & CHOATE, 


= School Furnishers & Stationers, 


4 Bond St., N. Y. 








6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for gale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondene 
80) 6 








Summer School of Elocution. 


THE PELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSIO 


APPLIED TO VOICE, GESTURE, 
AND ARTICULATION. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer a 
the Delsarte System in the National Scnool of Oratory, Philadelphia, wiil open a Summer School ¢ 
Elocution at College Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 11, to continue 4 weeks. Thos 
wishing to join the sc oo! will send names. Excellent board and rooms. Send forcircular. Addres 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mass. 





Baker, Pratt &iCo., 
‘General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Methods c.f Seating. 


ALSO MANUFACLURERS OF THE 


improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
» CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 
The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 
Ps 925 on sppieaton. 
ing a. description cone rthina S00 ‘9. mail- 


BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC, 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 


of. @ R. AMBs 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
wie eae 


Handbook sent, by mail, fre. 


Diound Writing 


Sold fer $1.50 at ali Stationers, or at 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 











NAVAL Asti iiss BATTLES. 


World By Medical Direct isto ory ee SN nee 
&CO . 6x Proven at - * pit ee phia a 








TH eae 
PERRY & 00 8 tas reste 


> sk Q 
5b wD! 


Cheapest Perfect Pens of 8u- 
glish make. Sample card 
doing i Yeading style= tor trial 
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R.«J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
icians, 


1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 






and 








mateurs, 
s, Hye- 

lasses, Opera, & 
Marine y 


Mlustrated Price Lists, 
mailed free to any ad- 
dress : Mention this paper 
in corresponding us. 




















ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


MHEMIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 











2%, Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich 4 & 95 John Sts. 
, A new fine large Illustrated Catalegue—ta | 
ent, course of active prep ti Cor P 
ence solicited. 
CLOTH.) 
imple M4 perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 

, 4 tightly, like a map, without ——. S 
x ‘on ‘Gece ace. 
7 fasbie qualities. Great durability. 
vers, Easily cut and fitted to any i to any place for a permanent 

blackboard. 
—= 36 inches wide 1 marking supface, por linear yard 81,28 
YRK, Me Putup in rolis of 12 yards wach. Sold in any 
meen ME WuaDtity. 

Send for Cireular and Sample. 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 

{lS 191 Fulton St., New York. 
dence , 
URE, 
rer oo 
wal of 
Those 
idress 
LSS. 
le 
1s, 








| 
| 
! 
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IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 


Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 
Just out, for use in Schoolsan’) Families, two 
aundred cards one | leading 
points in J’olitical and ina 


neat box, with full directions for use. scl Porte 


ont tacts Beets Phen te ae 
and ori°inal method. Us theauthor for 


years with yeunprhaie ssueooes 
and parent should hay a 
nd parent should hays a set Address 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE. 
Woodstock, Ohio. 
Agents wanted, Positively the best selling thing but. 


met 


Cw * 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented tm. 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowrR AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICEERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTION, Which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS! 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW JORK. BOSTON. 
Meme hee pape 












AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A” 


A 
4 


Manufacturers. 
4 Tiherty Place. N. ¥ 





Our are extensively used 

? = by —— ——_ 
ers for conduc schools geod quiet order. Se 
Ne. 1, inciudes sé t artistic chromo ex- 
celaior and tinted chromo 


sy chromo credit cards, 
= a7 half pA ad ‘Set No. 2, includes 12 











Stamps 
GARD New Bid, F Gold Beveled Hage and 
Netting Cavite, Snes larg et 
Cartaly ant lees prices SO chtomes win 
* Uisac Son oe: 


ELBGANT NEW EDITION OF 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS | 


BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volumes.) 


tn_ clear ¢ clean! . Seed ~ Geen 
bandsomely’ bound ‘in clot id and = 
side and k stamps. P: ~ Cts. ca 
Remela. By Grorcx Exjor. 


Uarda. Br Groner Exrns. 
Jehn Halifax, a Gentleman. Br Mas. MuLocs- 


Jane Eyre. By Cuan torre Bronts 


By Mapame pr Staxt. 
Last of the Mebicans. BY James Fextmone Coorer. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. By Tuomas Hucnes. 


The Hight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.00. 





Macaulay's History of England. 3 vols, $2. 

The Sketch-Beok. Invine. 1 vol., 75 Cents. 

Kouickerbocker Histery ot New Yotk. 1 vel., 
75 Cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding /ree 
For saie by booksellers, or sent postpaid 


Works of Flavius Joucphes. 1144 in one 
— Extra large type, cleanly printed 
aasdiaes paper, handso: and substantial 
Sy Prices : Cloth $2.50; Leather, $3.50. 
Misee’s € be ye S ef Biblical Literature. 
12mo 


1.900 Cc Re t lean 
printing Rae aretc Vans. rand han dsome binding. 
Cloth $2.50; Leather, e550 
Tasse’s Jerusalem Delivered. a0 pages im one 
volume, 16mo eae, hear type, cleanly printed 
on first-class a substantially 
bound. Prices Ch Cloth, $0.75 ; Half Leach her, $1 25 
eS Homer's lliad. = pages one volume 
on first 


Prices’ Cloth 


Sean ’s Hemer’ eOay i ss poecsinone volume 
: Large clear type, clean! ted on 
on! paper and ay ed boun Prices : C otk, 
75 


2% These two volumes in 
a neat box, Cloth, $1 Half Leather, $2. 


Creasy’ oVineca Decisive Basticoat the Werld. 
298 nee = hk 


one volume, | 7] ~ Ad 

ok on first-class r an ndsome 
Scand’ Pris Prices : Cloth, la pape alf Leather, $1.25 
Piutarch’s Lives of the Poets, 926 . one 
Large clear ee —— and 

\andsomely bound. igen if Leather 


8S. W. CREEW’S SOW, Publisher. 
69¢ Broadway, New Yerk. 





School Room Wall Maps 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


PERFECT LEAD PENCIL 
SHARPENER. 


We desire to call the atiention of 
Teachers to the late improvements 
made in the manufacture of Lead 










pencil Sharpeners, whereby the 
pg eee d — of the “il, and 

the lead is prevent- 
y yo Mk Snate is 


a. t pertect and satisfactory arti- 
tle. and shoald be on the desk of 
every teacher and scholar. Will send 
sample for ten cents ; or one dozen, 
post-paid, for seventy-five cents. 

ents Wanted. Address, 





GEO. FROST & CO., 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


“i voll (1 


esley , 
sl Philedetphis 


Se Loo 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Has met with such success as to require an addi 
tional building. The spirit of Wellesley College 
governs the management 

Pupils are fitted for any College 

3 ay Hy for Boarding and Day Scholars 
ma >made to either uf the undersigned, who 
will furnish Circulars of Terms, etc. 


Terms begins September 19th. 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 


2027 Chestnut Street. 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D. D., 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N 

fatablished Twenty-One Years Ago i—8 first in the 
country to furnish a complete college education for 
women ; also has preparatory and special courses, and 
schools of music and painting; has an astronomical 
observatory, a chemica laboratory, @ separate build 
ing for music and art, ample collections in dieffrent de 
rtments of science, a ifbrary of 14.000 volumes, and 
m Professors and twenty-one teachers. Funds for the 
aid of deserving students. Catalogue sent by W. L. 

Deak, Registrar. 8. L. CALDW ELL. D.D President. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
cessfully pursuing its work, in its new and ele- 
gantly furnished building, 58 W. 55th 8t., where 
pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 
classes for which they are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned only from the time of entrance. 
While a full classical and collegiate course is re- 
commended, yet one practical and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. Special 
attention is given to music and the modern lan- 

Apply for Circulars or pr rticulars at the 
follewe. orat the residence of the President, 24 
w W. 40th St : Y s D BU RCHARD. 


AINE’S mtg te COLLEGE, 63 Bowery ; 











cor. Canal; . Station (EstamMished 1 
Paine’s Uptown ( <A a Broadway, 34th at., 
open SAM. tii 10 Young Men, La 
and Boy 8, taught AA ping, Rudimen’al anc 


— = fathentatics, Correspondence and al! Eng- 

Branches; Writing Lessons $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarteriy, Short- 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
Ne. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door Rast of Fifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years ef successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Profewors numbers over 
a ad of the ablest in the country. 

B.—The New York Conse evatory, the onl 
Chavtered Conservatory of Music in the State 
entirely separate and distinct from all other 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 8 a.m. till 10 
P. M.. for the reception and classification of the 
pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms 
commencing from date of entrance 

& N. GRISWOLD, President. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The NEW op efthe is. 
NEW ENGLAN 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIC 
Beautifully Mustrated.¢4 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musica) friends. Send names and addresses 


1883. 





287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


to KR. TOU RJEE, Franklin Sq ton. Mass. 
The Largest and best ypotnted Music Literary and 
Art School,and HOM Jer young ladies in the world. 
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DIXON 





ASK FOR 


1d} B.C Oe 


AMERICAN 


Graphite Pencils 


S— Soft 
S M—Soft Medium 
M—Medium 


mal lick 


Very Hard 


r 


PUCIBIE 
py City, N. J. 


DIXO 





Jersey City, 


i od We 
ERASIVE RUBBER. 


(Patent March 7, 1882.) 


21 DIFFERENT STYLES. 


Send For Circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


N’S 


N. J. 
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CARDINAL Manning relates this incident : 
“ One night I was returning to my resi- 
dence in Westminster when I met a poor 
man carrying a basket and smoking a pipe. 
I thought over this Aristotellian syHo- 
gism: He who smokes gets thirsty ; he 
who is thirsty desires to drink ; he who 
drinks too much gets drunk ; he who gets 
drunk goes to hell. This man is in dan- 
ger of mortal sin. Let us save him. I 
affectionately addressed him : ‘Are you a 
Catholic? ‘I am, thanks be to God! 
‘Where are you from? ‘From Cork, 
your reverence.’ ‘Are you a member of 
the total abstinence society? ‘No, your | 
reverence.’ ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘that is wrong. 
Look at me, Iam a member." - Faith, 
may be your reverence has need of it.’ I 
shook hands with him and left him. 

“ Why is it, my dear boy,” some one 
asks.of a humorist, “why is it that you 
continue on such terms of intimacy with 
that three-ply idiot, X.?’ ‘‘Oh, to tell 

ou the truth, heis an ass but I value 

im greatly—I cultivate him so as to get 
his opiniun on my jokes.” ‘‘ His opinion 
on your jokes?” ‘*‘ Yes. When they 
make him laugh I kill them !’ 


A VALUABLE MEDICINE. 





Hunt’s Remedy—its Many Merits. 


THERE are no diseases more prevalent, with, 
perhaps, the exception of Consumption, in this 
country than the Kidney and Liver complaints ; 
and to find a remedy that would effectually ré- 
lieve them has long been the afm of many afflict- 
ed sufferers. Whether our habits as a people are 
conducive to these diseases, or whether they may 
result from the peculiarity of our climate, is 
beyond our comprehension, and is of little value 
since an efficacious remedy can be had; but of 
one thing we are sure, that the long-afflicted 
public will hail with joy the specific which has 
again and again proved its ability to effectually 
cope with and eradicate these diseases. The name 
of this medicine is Hunt's Remedy, and it is 
manufactured by the Munt’s Remedy Company 
of Providence. It is not often that mention of a 
patent medicine occurs in thess columns, but, 
when one comes under our notice possessing such 
undoubted merits as the one of which we speak, 
we cannot refrain from giving it the credit it 
deserves, It cures when all other remedies fail, 
as it acts directly on the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Bowels, restoring them all at once te healthy av- 
tioa. ltissure to eradicate all diseases of the 
Kidneys, Bladder, Urinary Organs.—such as 
Gravel, Diabetes, Incontinence, Retention of the 
Urine. It hasa wonderful effect on Weakness or 
Pain in the Back, Sides or Loins, and has proved 
itself the most reliable medicine extant for Gen 
eral Debility, Female Diseases, Disturbed Slvep, 
Lossof Appetite, and all complaints of the Urino- 
Genital Organs. Its efficacy in da#es of that 
dreadful scourge and insidious destroyer, Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys, has been remarkable. 
and, if its merits rested on its suéceds in coping 
with that disease alone, it would be worthy of 
high rank as a public benefactor. In all diséaibds 


of the Liver,—as Biliousness, Headache, Dyspep- | 


sia, Sour Stomach, and Costiveness—it quickly 
induces that organ to healthy action, and removes 
the causes at the same time. It is purely vége- 
table in composition, being entirely free from all 
mercurial or mineral poisons, and possesses rare 
virtues as a remedy for Heart Disease and 
Rheumation. We have neither time nor space 
to do this medicine full justice; but the public 


can obtain full particulars in the shapé of patiph-|/ 


leta and circulars by addresaing Hunt’s Reshedy 
Company, Providence, R. I. —Seientific T ities: 
=< 
24 Stop Organ for $50. 

The offer made in to-day’s paper by Mayor 
Beatty, of Washington, New Jersey: of a 24 stop 
orgao for $59, delivered at your very Brood done 
that lasts but 10 days from the date of this — 
oO! 





paper and our readers should take advan 
tatonce. The well-won ros a of iy 
assures buyers that they will 
ises; and the price, with 
hould give him, as it will,.tho 
al sa isfied customers. 
authority that Mr. Beatty is manu 
shipping sixty-nine «-rgans , and is 
his‘t factory nights in order to orders a2 Ts 
The Washington (New Som? Star 
fon. — H Smee 4 of Seger 
ew Jersey, eccompani 
Beatty Organ Feotory at ot Washington, Nt 7 





se On Tuseday last. He e =rens “nent 
only goers but esbeuaain , at the 
ri jadk of Mayor Beatty’s organ w 
— ice which every young business man 
nfront, whose success 18 Re ay! achieved, is 
forruf away before Mayor BG ane his won- 
e rfuf business capacity s be gerieral: 
ly recognized and acknow 
We clip tae folk rian onto from 
Christian at Wor ie at — 
Tudctatigebio ik has raised 


We are informed by Food 


RAW FOOD 


We have used Murdock’s kind of fo 
was unable to retain an: Fog 
The results have been 

worth to every one. An 


will cure as well vent CHRONIC DISEASES, as 
to refuse water, It will 


of Beef, be ee and Fruits, conde: 


labe Indigestion, Biliousn 
re er of a nerve for healthv bloo 


healthy Dios P within the .” “ At other Loy 
penn. - oe pain tells ‘of unhealthy b! 
deficient in nut nuti ant material,” 


If ~ can mot 
In gener use in the United States } avy H 
As#ylums, Washingtonian Homes, and by all 


natrition thout the labor of digestion; and on su 
one’s health depend, as nutrition is the first jaw of nature. 


WHAT Is PAIN: 
Extract from Dr. J. Milner Fothersili's (of the Roy, 


‘a is intimately linked witb @ 


—If food cap be taken in sufficient 
iabetes is 


ed tenets ponishcl” 


NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS 


ON THE VALUE OF 


EXTRACTS 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 
From the pete TIl., Medtcat Monthity, Juty, 1881. 
in a number 


33 in J Ter j a mR to death. 
aes needs but & a wares prove its 


uuneoewe LIQUID FOOD 


as it can be 
make blood faster than dil pr 
nsed 


cases of debili a aa bereine the bey 7 


by the stomach when so 
known. 


lege of Physictitis) thé wort on Neu- 


ood in for 
mineral, 


fe ene fi the food we eat. 


} a at St Frospitats, THtatts atid Tisane 


MURDOCK iis FOOD CO., 
Boston, 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


RII OOOOrOoeerrrmm 


roneia 
Teachers’ Agency. 


ieges, schools. and families su- 

voy Peinchpals Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses f for every department of instrue- 
Gon: recommends good schools to parents. Call 


on" irs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


THE UNION 
Teachers Agency. 


aie ct hea aes 


wm: x Bi We 


LLY 





leation ase oy ‘sent for 


Be » 18 Ato? Places, a 3 
e HOW on OuF books a large nu 


a panied tegchore for thy post- | 


ee aSERES. 











_ ABLE, CCOMPUSHED 


ly suited. No cha . “ieee weuxnlenind: 
teachers, nor to teac until supplied. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 

31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.Y, 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FoR: SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 


‘0. supply Schools and Fathitiés with 
utors and Govern 





stampe.for A 
jam, a 
S AGE 
 Dosaesiio FINCKN B’ com and 14 


Directory and 


St. ae 





TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies,without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 
competent Professo: 


Families going Cae 
tly pues with su 
ra, ns, Governessee. 
or address ROF, LE ENDRE, (5th Year) 
193 Broadway, bet. 28th & 20th Sts., N, Y. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country 
and Europe. 





THE 


Pehnsylvania Educational Bureau, 


| is no riment. It hasa firmly established 
ox 4 © by 
tending from Maine to C: 
yaw aoe The testi- 
ge #. Be; NS show that the 
en over twenty years 
a ioxre Sepestntendant enables him 
end the needs of schools an 
‘the fitness o Teachers, and that by co 
eo eee 
has. won a reputatid 
that , ives its candidates the very Dest pro 
pants, of success. Good Teachers d 
po ons shonld register atonce. Fall - 
cles coming in. Send for a 
| da: : Mst of testimonials. 
for ers by letter or tel will 
t and careful attention. 


NOASERISCR TORAL. BUREAU 
Allentown, 





ba. 














Mass., U. S.A. 
BACK NUMBERS 
sat btn natant, bees 
odd ae “repn lariguager Orie bo. ks -that have 
for without hy Pamphile 
0 th American = 
Bere d-hand School Books—scarce theo- 
logi books —~ pam phiets, bought sold and 
exchanged k-up orders solief' 
A. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 
J. kL. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 
Map*cases, and 
Spring Map-Rollers. 
BaP Seiia for Catalogue.a4 
27 Stith Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

_ DARTMOUTH 
PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics. 
Frvme W8&kS, BEGINNING JULY 10, 

Address, for Circular, 

Prof. C. F, EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 
PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 
Surategs, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Laké soos Mancliéster, North Adams, 
ahd aff Polite North and West. 
= eee AND ST. JOHN, 

leave Pier No. 41, North nave, Te Side 
Street: Every Week ee 
ery ca, Ho 

and Wo No. 94¢ Broa: No. 730 Sixth a venue oo. 
on 4 Court 8t., ewer, Re Rooms warmed. 
pale ecked through to destination 

Freight received until time of departure. 
W. Wr BVBERBTT, President. 

Go To 





White Mountains, | 


STON INGTON LINE. 


Steamers, 
RHODE ISLAND and 
| pape ne aad 
Leave Pier 38 N. han daily. wton ith Throx 


W. POPPLE, 
Acting room Pe Pass nger Agent. 
West St., New York. 


Pleasure Boats 
Cc 





vith | Sond 3-cent Samp for lllustrated 
Catalogue to : 


weak as | 
t. is a rae extract | 


Segpbie matter, furnishes | 
thatis available does 


PARKER’S 


ao BALSAM} 


A beneficial dressinglf | 
preferred to similar ar, 
icles because of its pun. 
ty and rich perfume if 
Restores to Gray Haj 
the Youthfal Color af 
prevents dandruff andi 
poe of the hair, 

1. Fiscox & Co,. Raa 


SE I 








COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUE 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptio 
strength of its perfume are { 
peculiar fascinations of this lu 
rious article, which has acqui 
popularity unequalled by any 
let Soap of home or foreign m: 








AMES ELEY 


The BEST COMPOT 


« EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING 


and everything elec, in Hard or Soft Wr 
ter, witheut danger to fbric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, andi Soap, ame 
ingly, and is of great value fo housekeepn 
Sold by all Grocers—but 566 that wile Counter 
feits are not urged upon yon. PEAR 
is the only safe article, and sbwags bu! 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New Yort. 


BUTLER’S 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Angel Iron Frame 


FIRE & BURGLAR PRO 


Extfa Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N.\ 


Agent for 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK ( 


Mend for Ciranvicr. 








» Employment for Lal 


The Queen City Suspender Cor 
inuatiare now manufacturing 20! 
heir ucw Stocking Suppor: 
hildren, and their unequaic:| Skirt Se 

v ty ageats 
agents 
ake 





or and want reliabiec |a 
hein every household. Ov 
t with ready success 2!) 

Some salaries. Write at once {: 

‘ tet lusive territory. Addres 
City Suspeader Co., (incinnatl, 

OD Leading Physicians recommend these S-pportes 


5 AMonra TEACH 
Address, 
25 Areb st. * 
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A Seomuse a is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


acomposition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
ST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdo_a. 
ery ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
L EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 
ATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
old by druggists. 


AY ER’S 





ee 


! Debility, 
as 


oved its 


It is a 
a@ and 


Vy — J 
in poor 
ly concen- 


‘andi Iron, 


Bate 


om t0 the cure 0 re of. aut 
d and weakened vitali 


* Aver’s SARSAPARILLA has cured me of Inflamma- 
Rheumatism, with which I nad gaterrd 


Durham, la., March 2, 1882. 


520 W. 42d St., New York, July 10, 1882 
Aven’y Gannan endo Gerefe 


eures 

Skin. os eae des ore { smpuriies, aide tds digee 

tion, stimulates the action and thus 

Seons vitality and sivcnatbens the whole system. 

PREPARED BY 

Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., LowEx1, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 
« A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.”’ 

DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


)RIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 





eS: = them, I recommend ‘ 
it of all _ Skin 
wit ian months, using it e 
le removes paperdoone 

Mme. M. B. T 


le by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
the U. Canada, api . Also f —17 
Giecy's ‘Stern's bhrich’ a ‘s, 


wi t inj to 
. GOURAUD Sole Prop, 48 





GOOD,NEWS » 
LADIES! 


Now’ 
Gracenote, SeaEst 
as d COFFEES, and 
(itso Gieemes GOLD-BAND' 








-| A Positive Cure 


ARIS WHITE 


Tats EVERY 


TRADE- 
MARK WRAPPER. 


© Clycerint 


Is a pearly white, semi-transparent fluid, having a 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chemistry that will penetrate the skin 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTI: 153 THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates alt Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upon the skin, It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
atonce beaatiful and permanent in its beauty. 


IT CURES, re ha me Sunburn, 


Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon al) diseases of the skinare wonderful. Itmever 
fails. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 





THAT “ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,” 
NEEDS NO DEMONSTRATION, AND HE WHO BY 
EXPER(ENCE KNOWS THE VALUE OF TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT DOES NOT 
NEED TO BE TOLD THAT HE HAS IT WITHIN 
| HIS POWER TO WARD OFF FEVERS, BILIOUS 


| ATTACKS, HEADACHES, AND ALL THE ILLS 


ARISING FROM A DISORDERED STOMACH, LIVER 


|OR BOWELS. A TEASPOONFUL IN A GLASS OF 
| WATER, BEFORE EATING. ACTS LIKE A CHARM, 


AND NO WISE MAN WILL BE WITHOUT IT. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





“I wouldn't be without them ¢ gost A 
a pill. They cured me of neuralgia) pare 
standing.” Joseph Snyder, post, Rextone._ 

30, 1880. 
2al.W. BENSON'S 


(a & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSLY 











FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 





The 


contain no ovium, quinine, or other 
harm 


] drug, and are highly recommended. 
: HAY-FEVER. 


“T have suffered severely for 
the last ten years from Hay- 
Fever in early and mid-summer 
and in the fall. I desire in the in- 

terest of my fellow sufferers to 
testify in favor of Ely’s Cream 
Balm. My short use of it demon- 


strated i pomenes,, J. MAIDHOF, 
401 Broadway, N. 





CREAM BaLu will cin applied 
vo finger into the nost be 
rbed, effectually clea: 

}. nasal passages of catarrha 

virus, causing aithy secre- 
tions. It allays inflammation, 
protects the membrana] linings 
of the head from colds; com- 
pletely heals the sores and re- 


BOSE-COLD. 


ELY’S are 
a few applications. 
a thorough treatment will cure. 


CREAM BALM. Unequalied for cold in the head. 


Agreeable touse Senlforcircular. 50 centsa k 
age, by mail orat drugzists. ELy BrorHers owesenY 


A SPECIFIC FOR 
Epilepsy, 

Convul- 
sions, Falling 
Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol 
ism, Opium Eat 
ing, Syphiltis, 
Scrofula, Kings 


Evil, Ugly Bivod 
Diseases, Dyspep- 























sia, Nervousness, 
Headache, 


heumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 


THE DR. $. A. RICEHOND HED. he hana 
t Druggists. ©. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. ¥. 








fool,” 
remarked Fogg, “‘you’re your own mas- 
ter.” 


Bank Cashier : ‘‘ You must have some- 
body to identify you.” Stranger: “ Un- 
derstand all that ; brought this gentleman 
with me for that purpose.” Bank Cashier : 
** But I don’t know him.” Stranger : “Of 
course not, but I shail make you acquaint- 
ed. Permit me to introduce you to my 
friend, Mr. Smith. There you are. Now, 
Smith, introduce me to your friend, 
please.” 


GOOD-NATURE is the best feature in the 
finest face. Wit may raise admiration, 
judgment may command respect, and 
knowledge attention ; beauty may inflame 
the heart with love, but good nature has 
a more powerful effect ; it adds a thousand 
attractions to the charms of beauty, and 
gives an air of beneficence to the most 
homely face. 


** JOHNNIE,” said thie teacher, ‘‘a lie can 
be acted as well as told. Now, if your 
father was to put sand in his sugar and 
sell it he wou die acting ale and doin 
very wrong.” ‘‘ That's what mother tol 
him,” said Johnnie, impetuously ; “and 
he said he didn’t care. 

(pe concentrate, pore and some caste 
o er’s ren m 
and economical medicine that be used. It 
has no dangerous or harmful ing mts, and 
may “be safely administered to patients of all 
ages. When ae. are sick, the best rs! that 
obtained is none too good, and is the cheap- 
est whatever its cust. 








‘“* WHo is this Tom Moore that Palmer 
has been plagiarizi from ?” asked one 
Yale senior of another. ‘ Blessed if I 
know,” was the reply ; “I have looked 
over the college records, but failed to find 
any such name,” and then they went into 
the gymnasium and began pounding each 
other with boxing gloves. 

——+ © +—____ 
*““ROUGH ON RATS,”’’Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. L5c 

“UNCLE WILLIAM'S Pitis.”—A little 

irl came into a drug-store and asked for 

ve cent; worth of “ Uncle William's 
ne | Pills.” The druggist could not make it 
ne | out, so he sent her away ; she returned 
soon afterward and sai * Mother said 
‘Aunty Billy’ s,’ but I thaught it couldn't 
be right.” 


The soothing and retorative effect of Ayer'’s 
Cherry are realized at once in all cases 
of colds. so — or jung troubles, while 
ite far- and arya ol ealing qualities 
are al the most serious pul- 
monary troubles. 
———- ¢ <@® 0 @& oe —_—_—__— 

TEACHER, to avery dirty child : ‘‘ Jane, 
why don’t you come with a clean face to 
school 7?’ Jane, after some hesitation : 
‘* Please, ma’am, mither canna spare me 
ony saft water, and she wunna hae me 
use hard, for it cracks ma skin.” 

—_—__o—_—_ _ 

Mr. A. M. Noble, Salem, N. C., writes : 
“Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure cured my bith- 
erto scaly skin.” 


0s —~w em +--+ 

A MAN taught his dog, when offered 
sausage, to smell of it and then turn away 
with a mournful howl, and when he goes 
into a butcher’s shop ‘where there are a 
lot of folks, offers the dog a sausage and 
the dog does the act. 
WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS.”’ 1 x. Ask for 
it. Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, 
bunions. 


—_——""—"—_+ = © @ o— 
A YOUNG man in Kansas, who wanted 
to teach school, but couldn't tell horizon- 
tal from perpendicular, and when asked 
what “circular” was, said it was a fur- 
lined cloak. 





Vertigo, hysterics, convulsions, all nerv- 


ous disorders in fact, are cured by Samar- 


itan Nervine. 


“Tp have people know I’m nobody's 
said Fenderson. ‘‘ In other words,” 


- 


Headache banished, no matter whaj 





cause, sick or nervous, by Dr. Benson's 
Celery or Chamomile pills. 





—_o-- 


SHOULD music be sold by the chord ? 


Drum music might be sold by the pound, 





i tpter D. -Gbrist- 
‘that Samarita 


PRE 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAK, 
(From the Boston Glode.] 


The above isa good Mkeness of Mra. Lydia E Pin 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be truthfully called the ‘Dear Friend of Wemaa,* 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. Sha 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the cuteem@® 
of « lifestudy, and ts obliged to keep ax indy 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondemag 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its spectal 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom i Ha 
Vegetable C d isa medicine for good and as® 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it en@ 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, ft is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country, 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves auah 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaa, trregular and palnfel 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation ang 
Ub Floodings, all Disp! and the com 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted te 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gtves 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, fatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weals- 
Yous of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 








permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
@ruggists. Any advice required as to spectal cases, aad 
the names of many who have been restored to parfiaad 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, cam be 
obtained by addressing Mra P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

Por Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compoundiip 
unsurpassed as abundant testimenials show. 

“Mra Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “asp 
the best im the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and Torr'4ity of the liver, Her Bleed 
Purifier ~-—*s wanders in {ts special line and bids tate 
to equal uhe Compound in fts popularity. 

AH must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose salr 
ambition is to do good to othera, 

Philadelphia, Pa. @ 


Vital Questions. 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school what is the best = 
the world for quieting and allaying ir- 
ritation of the nerves and curing a fi forme 
of nervous complaints, giving natural, 
childlike refreshing sleep always? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops !’ 

CHAPTER I. 

Ask any or all of the most eminent 
physicians : 

‘** What is the best and only remedy that, 
can be relied on to cure all diseases of the- 
kidneys and urinary organs; such as 
Bright's disease, diabetes, retention or in- 
ability to retain urine, and all the diseases 
and ailments peculiar to Women”— 

“And they will tell you explicitly and 
emphatically “‘ Buchu.” 

Ask the same physicians 

‘‘Whatis the most reliable and surest 
cure forall liver diseases or dyspepsia, con- 
stipation, indigestion, biliousness, malarial 
fever, ague, &c.,” and they will tell you : 

Mandrake? or Dandelion !” 

Hence, when these remedies are com- 
bined with others equally valuable 

And os pa pe into Hop Bitters, such 
a wonderful and mysterious curative pow- 
er is dev — ed which is so varied in its 
operations that no disease or ill health can 
possibly exist or resist its power, and yet 
it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, 


ire AD 





weakest invalid or smallest child to use. 
* Almost dead or nearly dying 
liver complaints, severe coughs 
From agony of neural nervousness, 
People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
every 


CHAPTER I 
For years, and given up by f physicians 
consumption have been cured. 
wakefulness and various diseases peculiar 
of — 
ee and ronic, or suffering from 
hoon be found in neighborhood in 
known world. 








“ Patients 
of Bright’s and other kidney diseases, 
Women gone nearly crazy ! 
to women, 
go almost —- 
$5 MSVORAu eras Ses 
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A. S. BARNES & CO. 
“NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOK SERIES’ 


OUTLINE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 




















ELEMENTAGY ARITHMETIC. AVIES Davies’ Complete Works, 


) pav 
i ARNES’ NEW MATHEMATICS, $ FICKLIN. NATIONAL ARITHMETIC. A R ARNES’ Standard Mathematics, Davies and Peck. 
ALGEBRA. PECK) Peck’s Works, Complete. 
Note.—In Mathematics is included the works of Bartlett, Church, Davies, and Peck,—all former Professors at West Point Military Academy. 








UNRIVALED ; LANCASTER. ENGLAND. 
FRANCE. 


Paes BRIEF HISTORY U, 8. + Tx:s 1s With Commas of 1880 —| | ISTORY, General eg AVCIENT PEOPLES. 


and Comparative Tables. { Lor. POINTS OF HISTORY. 
Note.—Bgrarp’s ENGLAND; RicorD’s RoME; GILMAN’s GENERAL History; and MILu’s ANCIENT HEBREWS, are on this List, 





PRIMARY COURS", ELEMENTARY, 


[ 
Puams NEW DRAWING, | entrain ADVANCED COURSE. (= [jure DRAWING. | sec GENERAL DRAWG, 2 


COMPL 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. j PERSPECTIVE. 
Note.—Few.e’s LINEAR PERSPECTIVE ; Monk’s Drawinc- Book ; CLARK’s ELEMENTS; and RIpLey’s Map- Drawinc are on this List. 





} POPULAR SCIENCE READER, National Series. 
Psa: Scientific, | Monnerre Mestecdieeg feet = $4 PREADERS: General lad-p deat Series 


Kataral Science. Worman’s German and F 
Notr.—Pujol’s complete French Book, and French, German, and Spanish Primer (with English), and Barnes’ New Readers, are on this List. 








5000 copies sold to New York [ stional School Hus‘. 


USIC: Jepson’s Music Reader, } Frrsr Crass, { ity Schools in four months, ~~ USIC: General, Includes Polytechnic Collection. 
Aay Teacher can teach it. A ettehiie. ail 


NoTe.—ParKER’s SABBATH- SCHOOL HyMNAL; BaRTLEY’s HyMN AND TUNE- Book; and Perxrn’s SassaTH CaroLs, are on this List. 








AFt s,. 


BLERENTARY. McNALLY’s { Splendidly Ulustrated, and 


OGRAPHY, (The Latest) MONTEITH 2 COMPREHENSIVE. OGRAPHY. With History.) having Frest’s Historical 


PAYSICAL. COMPLETE Notes. 


Note.—The Geographies have Maps, Tables, Illustrations, and Census Dates, which are unrivaled, 





CLARK. 


| Full Series for Children and 


Youth. meet [rn ‘(German WORMAN. 


(English.) a ma Pats LESSONS, 


Nore.—These works are so systematized as to assure satisfactory Courses of Instruction in English, French, and German. 








Stecle’s 14 Weeks: Loclegy. 


Steele’s 14 Weeks: Philesophy. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks : Chemistry. 


JJerom SCIENCE. Includes pratense aR pt ae [jaro SCIENCE. Includes 


Steele’s 14 Weeks: Geology. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks: Botany. 


Note. — Steele’s Key to his Scientific Works belongs to this Series. Woop’s PLant RecoRD is a companion to all Botanies ; and Woop’s BoTAanist 
AND FLorist as well as his other Works, supplement this study. 


APPARATUS. 
Steele’s Apparatus is adapted to each Science; Wood's Botanical Apparatus is adapted to any sys 
~~ of Botany; Monteith’s Wall Maps illustrate any Geography. 


t#@ For Catalogues, Circulars, or sample pages, address 


Aa. SS. BARNES & CO-s 
34 & 36 Madison Street, CHICAGO. - 111 & 118 Weliom: Street, NEW YORK. 


42. HENRY B. Tg eg i M a . aan 3 
ssencyedanemeeenaiarie F. B. WINNI E, Hartford, Conn. ae montane — EVANS. N.Y... BF Nhs, Sa Fac 


= aw cell Bcchads ORL KANhy. curcace, SAN BRABOIS 
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